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As The School Year Begins --- 


‘THE ultimate test of our schools is the physical and mental development and social adjustment which has 


taken place in the individuals who have attended them. Knowing this, it is imperative for educators to 
unite if the best interests of society are to be served. 


The Wisconsin Education Association has to its credit eighty-seven years of continually raising profes- 
sional standards and making material gains which have added to the dignity and security of teachers and 
the welfare of the pupils. Young teachers enter the field today protected by the minimum salary law, the 
the retirement system, and the security-in-employment act as notable examples of achievements of the 
association with the co-operation of other groups. The organization has also been instrumental in having 
certification laws passed requiring teachers to become better and better qualified. Besides securing laws 
which apply particularly to teachers, the association has assisted in gaining state support to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities and in improving the machinery of management. 


Much remains to be done. 


Every teacher has the responsibility of giving to the community in which he works the maximum of 
time, energy, and ability of which he is capable. That is not enough. Each owes to his profession the obli- 
gation of acquainting himself with the financial structure which supports education, the administrative units 
which govern our schools, the problems of curriculum reorganization and improved methods of teaching and 
administrating. Each is under obligation to show the public that education is closely related to the economic 
welfare of the nation and to the common defense. 


At our annual convention we hear and see people with national and international reputations and ex- 
change accounts of our own experiences. Committees which have been studying problems and objectives of 
education in the state with the competent help of a staff of fulltime employees submit their reports to the 
Delegate Assembly. After due consideration by about four hundred chosen representatives, a program for the 
future is adopted. This platform should be the basis of action for all educators the following year. It must 
be dynamic and not a half-hearted proposition. 


We must be on the alert to detect weaknesses in our institutions and correct them as well as to defend 
education against unwarranted attacks. We must secure the co-operation of persons who believe that the 
education of every individual to the extent of his ability is essential for the preservation of democracy. Let 
us have the courage and conviction to adopt an aggressive program and carry it out. 


Will you give your professional organization the kind of support which you expect from the pupils 
in your class or the teachers in your schools? What would be the status of teachers in this state if no 
Wisconsin Education Association existed ? 


Join now and be at the convention! 
Ross B. Rowen 
President, WEA 
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Editor 
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«TO PROTECT and defend the creed of a 

free and liberty-loving people,’’ said 
National Commander Kelly of the American 
Legion at the NEA Life Membership Dinner 
last July, “each American boy 
and girl as he approaches adult- 
hood and citizenship must be 
honestly convinced that our form of govern- 
ment and what it represents most nearly ap- 
proximates the ideal in providing the means 
for individual human happiness and well- 
being.” 

Mr. Kelly further stated that the stocking 
of the American mind with this conviction is 
an obligation of our schools. This charges the 
schools with indoctrinal duties. In their at- 
tempts to present impartially the pros and cons 
of economic and political beliefs, schools have 
generally resisted pressures to use their facili- 
ties for promotional purposes. Every good rule, 
tis said, has one exception. From pronounce- 
ments, resolutions of educators’ organizations, 
and the spirit of teachers, no one can deny 
that the schools have, and will continue, to 
indoctrinate in one field,—that the institutions 
which distinguish American democracy are the 
only hope of a free people and must be 
preserved. 

And now comes the Educational Policies 
Commission with a powerful booklet—Educa- 
tion and the Defense of American Democracy. 
The dangerous situation confronting the west- 
ern hemisphere and even the independence 
of our own nation are set forth in a manner 
that awakens readers to a shuddering realiza- 
tion of the consequences of failure in adequate 
defense. The schools have responsibilities for 
education for military, economic, and moral 
defense. ‘The present generation must rise to 
the intellectual and moral stature of the men 
and women who founded the Republic. The 
age demands nothing less of them.” 

“The schools of America are ready and de- 
termined to do their part.” 

Whatever turn the European conflict may 


EDUCATION FOR 
DEFENSE 


EDITOR 


take, it is established that our country will 
continue to concentrate its energies and re- 
sources upon national defense. A tremendous 
shift in attitudes and outlooks has been forced 
upon us. We had followed the life of peace, 
and possible embroilment in another war or 
attack from foreign powers was outside of the 
realities of our thinking. However, in the short 
space of months the people have had thrust 
upon them the painful realization that the 
American way of life with its ideals of freedom 
would be endangered unless they were prepared 
to defend it. They came to sense the necessity 
for a complete reversal of attitude and action. 
Reluctantly as they made this change, there is 
no doubt that the people generally are willing 
to spend and sacrifice to build up the machin- 
ery of preparedness. Billions have been voted 
with public approval. Industry is being geared 
to high production, mobilization of man-power 
is on the way, and the entire national economy 
is being shaped to fit the eventualities. The 
nation is on the march. 

Maintenance of the military, naval and air 
forces without proper consideration, however, 
for the place of education in national defense 
would be hazardous policy. A nation rises or 
falls upon its total strength. Back of the armed 
forces there must be the highest degree of con- 
servation of human resources. The intelligence 
level must be raised to insure morale. Healthy 
bodies and minds are the best guarantees of a 
virile citizenry. If they are to think through 
the problems of a national emergency, keep 
clear their determination to preserve democracy, 
then, education and its services must not be 
allowed to deteriorate in quality or amount. 
The quality of human resources is the back- 
bone of our personnel. The scores on the army 
tests in the World War revealed conditions 
well known to all. To permit a repetition of 
such conditions is inexcusable. Depriving our 
educational agencies of needed support on ac- 
count of demands elsewhere would, in the end, 
prove to be an error of statesmanship, and a 
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costly one. It is a responsibility of representa- 
tives of education to impress these facts upon 
public officials everywhere. 

There is no question but that the schools 
accept wholeheartedly the tasks before them. 
However, if they are to fulfill their duties they 
must be accorded confidence, respect, and ade- 
quate support. It is inconsistent and senseless 
to expect the best services unless optimum con- 
ditions for providing them are maintained. 


* 


VERY time the writer attends an educa- 
tional convention he wishes that critics 
outside of the profession were there. We have 
in mind those who speak disparagingly of 
teachers’ meetings as a 
waste of time or mere 
pleasure jaunts. One really 
marvels at the endurance of the busy conven- 
tioners. The national conventions, like those of 
the state association, are packed with a con- 
tinuous round of sessions from morning until 
Jate in the evening. Besides the formal ses- 
-sions, they begin with group breakfast meet- 
tings, then hurry to the morning meeting. At 
the conclusion of the latter they dash off to 
innumerable luncheon programs. Then come 
the section meetings, followed by special con- 
ferences, committee meetings, demonstrations 
and what not just to fill in every minute. Every 
evening has many dinner programs from where 
they hasten to the regular evening program. 
Such is the tempo and schedule of a teachers’ 
convention. Perhaps some of our critics could 
be induced to follow through with us during 
one of these meetings and see for themselves. 
Then there is the sacrifice made in order 
to attend. The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation illustrates the point. Many teachers had 
difficulty in getting time off for it. One large 
midwestern city sent a large delegation. Of 
course, they paid their own way. Not only that, 
but they had to pay the substitute teachers who 
taught their classes for the week. Not very 
profitable from a financial standpoint. Never- 
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WINNECONNE “JUMPS THE GUN” 


Even before we had sent out the enrollment 
blanks Principal G. R. Leistikow informed us 
that Winneconne was 100% in the WEA for 
1940-411 As the Journal goes to press more 
100% records are being compiled. See Octo- 
ber Journal for first listings. 











theless, it’s typical of teacher spirit—determin- 
ation to grow in a profession to which they are 
devoted. 


* 


 endenereg of the retirement fund will be 
pleased to note that their accounts have 
again been credited with three per cent in- 
terest for the year ending June 30. The State 

Annuity and Investment 
al a SETS Board voted the interest 

rate upon the basis of the 
annual financial report which showed that three 
per cent was warranted by the earnings during 
the past year. In view of the steadily declin- 
ing interest rates on securities and loans, the 
investment and earning record is a compliment 
to the Director and members of the Board. 
Just how long the present rate can be main- 
tained will depend upon the earnings of the 
fund, which, in turn, are determined by in- 
terest rates on investment securities. That fac- 
tor is beyond the control of the Board. 


* 


WE MAY sigh for the “good old times”, 
and deprecate the changes which steam- 
ships, railroads, telegraphs, and divers inven- 
tions besides, have wrought in the social, 
industrial, and moral relations of 
life and conditions of being; but 
we can not stay the force that hur- 
ries us along. The part of wisdom is to note 
carefully what these changes are—what new 
features they present — what new conditions 
they create—what new obligations they impose 
—what new efforts they necessitate in our sev- 
eral spheres of action—lest by neglect of this 
observance, we too late discover all our care- 
ful plans of action ending in naught, because 
not adapted to the new conditions, with which, 
to ensure success, they must harmonize. Educa- 
tion, whether comprehensively considered as a 
system or scheme of means for the promotion 
of intelligence and virtue throughout the com- 
monwealth, or simply as a single practical effort 
to instruct a youthful community called a 
school, or contemplated as a subject of phil- 
osophic investigation, is not an exception to 
the conditions of change impressed upon other 
forms of being, and other subjects of thought. 
—Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
July 1858. 
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FEATURE OF CONVENTION PROGRAM 


G" out the old grey bonnet—without the jitterbug on it—for it’s an evening of ballet 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Nov. 7. 

Last year, the WEA was pleased to present Ted Shawn and his troupe of muscle boys. 
The huge audience of teachers who attended the performance, provided free to all WEA mem- 
bers, were pleased with this type of entertainment, so arrangements have been made to present 
THE GRAFF BALLET, a brilliant new American company of young men and women who 
have been blasting the notion that it’s only Europeans who can trip the light fantastic and 
go through the classical movements of the traditional ballet, and also excel in the modern 
form of ballet. 

While relatively new stars in the ballet field the Graff troupe has made a very favorable 
impression on American audiences. Last year they appeared at the Union Theatre, in Madison, 
and their show was one of the real surprises of the season. 

The Graffs themselves ‘teflect a combination of Americanism and European art which is 
translated into their dances. Mrs. Graff was Grace Cornell, born in Chicago, and she met her 
future husband while studying ballet in Europe. First trained in the traditional ballet in Paris 
she returned to Europe after a successful tour of America, to study the modern dance under 
Rudolph von Laban, the famed teacher of Mary Wigman and Kruetzberg (he of the shaven 
head, who has had a number of successful appearances in Wisconsin). It was at the von 
Laban Choreographic Institute in Berlin that Miss Cornell met Kurt Graff, who literally as 
well as figuratively swept her off her feet. They collaborated on many dances, appearing in 
European and American cities. While dancing in London on their triumphant tour through 
Europe, the Graffs were married. 

Returning to America, they became the principal dancers in the Irving Berlin—Moss Hart 
Revue, “As Thousands Cheer”, after which they settled in Chicago to build a little concert 
house and studio of the dance where they could work and experiment with a large group of 
young dancers. The result is the Graff Ballet, which we feel sure will provide a marvelous eve- 
ning of entertainment for all teachers attending the convention. 


s 





ADMISSION FREE TO ALL WEA MEMBERS: WEA members will be ad- 
mitted free to the Graff Ballet by presenting coupon 2 of their membership 
receipt at the door, Nov. 7. Be sure you retain your coupons attached to your 
membership receipt stub. They are your tickets to the convention meetings. 
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Of The NEA Convention 


DuShane Heads NEA—Boston 
Chosen For 1941 


|b naan DU SHANE, superintendent of 
Columbus, Indiana, schools was elected 
president of the National Education association 
for 1940-41. Mr. DuShane has a long record 
of service in behalf of teachers and schools. 
He is best known for his achievements as chair- 
man of the national committee on tenure. 
DuShane is an agreeable, common-sense sort 
of fellow who will undoubtedly make good in 
his office. 

John Thalman of Illinois was a nominee but 
withdrew in favor of DuShane. 

Boston won the 1941 convention without 
competition. The dates of the meeting are 
June 29-July 3. 


Charlotte Kohn NEA Director 
For Wisconsin 


At the regular business meeting of delegates 
on July 1, delegates from Wisconsin's affiliated 
associations elected Miss Charlotte Kohn as 
State Director, the term being three years. Miss 
Kohn is in charge of the Orthopedic school 
conducted in connection with the Orthopedic 
hospital in Madison. She has had broad and 
successful experience in organization work. Be- 
sides having served as president of local asso- 
ciations in La Crosse and Madison, Miss Kohn 
organized the various educational workshops 
which have been held throughout the state 
during the past years. She has also had legis- 
lative experience in which she consistently 
fought for the interests of children and teachers 
with courage and wisdom. 








Donald DuShane 
. a common-sense fellow 


Miss Amanda Schuette, retiring state director, 
was given a well-deserved rising vote of thanks 
by the delegation for her splendid work in 
creating working unity between the state and 
national and local organizations. 

State members of NEA committees chosen 
by the delegates were: B. A. Kennedy, Prairie 
du Chien, Credentials; Teckla Ronda, Racine, 
Necrology; J. C. Chapel, Kenosha, Resolutions. 
Frances Jelinek of Milwaukee served as chair- 
man of the Wisconsin delegation. 


Dean Smith at Wisconsin Breakfast 


Dean Smith of Indiana University was the 
guest speaker at the Wisconsin Breakfast on 
Monday of the convention. As always, the 
Dean, who is a former NEA president, had 
something very much worth while. Present also 
was Cecelia Howe of Janesville who had just 
returned from England where she taught as 
an exchange teacher. Miss Howe related some 
experiences in Britain up to the time she found 
it necessary to get out of the Isles. Another 
guest was Mrs. Elsie Carlson Dostal, a former 
Wisconsin teacher (one of the well-known 
Carlson teaching family) who attended as 
member of the Hawaiian delegation. 


Post Convention Conference 


Following adjournment of the Milwaukee 
convention, there was a meeting of the NEA 
staff with State Directors and Secretaries of 
State Associations. Friday and Saturday were 
devoted to frank and open discussions of edu- 
cational problems facing the various states. A 
summary of the state problems may be boiled 
down by saying that the schools seem to be 
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headed for another emergency. Tax and reve- 
nue difficulties are general and the same forces 
seem to be operating against education in all 
of the states. 


Considerable time was given to considera- 


tion of the NEA convention program, especially 
the business sessions. There is no small amount 
of dissatisfaction with the tiresome business 
routine and we may look forward to some 
steps toward vitalizing the order of proceed- 
ings of the representative assembly. 


i. 


nN 


NEA Resolutions Adopted at 
Milwaukee, July 4, 1940 


The Present Emergency. The National Education 
Association suggests these fundamental considera- 
tions which should guide the profession in the 
present emergency: 


A. The National Education Association points 
out that peace is the normal status among 
nations and that educational systems should 
continue to promote the ideal of peace among 
men. At the same time, the Association 
strongly advocates such preparedness as will 
— the United States fully able to defend 
itself. 


B. Since education is essential to the mainte- 
nance of democracy, the National Education 
Association insists that the defense needs of 
the country can and must be met without in- 
juring youth by interrupting normal and nec- 
essary educational services. The ultimate line 
of national defense is to be found in the loy- 
alty, intelligence, health, technical skill, self- 
discipline, and character of the citizens, and 
not in the regimentation of youth character- 
istic of totalitarian systems. 


C. The Association strongly condemns subversive 
propaganda which seeks to undermine our 
democratic ideals. Schools should continue to 
turn the searchlight of truth on alien ideolo- 
gies so that Americans may know wherein 
democracy is superior. This same search for 
truth will enable us to locate weaknesses in, 
and to strengthen our democracy. 


D. The Association advocates the full protection 
of the liberties guaranteed to all citizens by 
the Bill of Rights, at the same time recogniz- 
ing the principle that liberties are preserved 
only by the acceptance of accompanying re- 
sponsibilities. Democracy cannot be success- 
fully defended if these essential elements are 
abandoned. 


E. The Association urges all teachers to redouble 
their efforts to develop in every youth an 
active, intelligent, and profound loyalty to 
American ideals. 


. Inter-American Friendship. The National Educa- 


tion Association rejoices over the increasing un- 
derstanding and cooperation among the peoples 
of the Americas. It urges the continuation and 
expansion of all programs of action which will 
promote inter-American friendship. It especially 
urges that the elementary and secondary schools 
do all they can to foster this spirit. 


10. 


BE. 


Re: 


. Recognition Day Ceremonies. The National Edu- 


cation Association commends the growing prac- 
tice of conducting recognition ceremonies for new 
voters and newly naturalized citizens and thanks 
the many organizations that have joined in the 
promotion of this important civic movement. 


. Education in Use of Leisure. The National Edu- 


cation Association recommends that every school 
system give more attention to training in pur- 
poseful leisure time activities, such as music, art, 
handicrafts, dramatics, athletics, and especially 
those activities which can be carried over into 
adult life. 


. Offensive Literature. The National Education As- 


sociation condemns the display, sale, and circula- 
tion of indecent literature and urges campaigns 
for the removal of such literature from public 
newsstands, book racks, and libraries. 


. Employment of Local Teachers. The National 


Education Association deplores the pressure dur- 
ing times of national depressions to force school 
boards to use only local teachers. Schools exist 
to promote the best interests of children, and 
therefore teachers should be selected according to 
merit and not according to place of residence. 


. Federal Educational Activities. The National 


Education Association urges that in the reorgani- 
zation of federal departments, all educational 
activities promoted and financed by the federal 
government be administered through the United 
States Office of Education and the constituted 
public school authorities of the several states and 
territories. 


. Institutes of Professional Relations. The National 


Education Association continues its endorsement 
of Institutes of Professional Relations for the 
training of educators in the following professional 
relationships: a. teacher-student; b. teacher- 
profession; c. teacher-public. 


. Public Relations. The National Education Asso- 


ciation commends those state teacher associations 
and cities which have established public relation 
departments and recommends that such depart- 
ments be created by other school systems and 
teacher associations to interpret to the public the 
needs and accomplishments of the schools and 
thereby protect the schools from attacks by 
reactionary forces. 

Exhibits of Professional Publications. In order 
to emphasize the solidarity of state and national 
education associations, this Association recom- 
mends that a permanent exhibit of publications 
of both organizations be provided for public ob- 
servation in: (a) public libraries and libraries of 
teacher training institutions; (b) offices of local 
school districts, state departments of education, 
and headquarters of affiliated associations. 

Equal Opportunity for Women. The National 
Education Association recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee arrange for the preparation 
of a survey of the legal status of women, with 
the view of outlining the future activities of the 
Association in the area of equal rights for men 
and women. ‘ 

Appreciation. The National Education Associa- 
tion expresses its appreciation to the citizens of 
Milwaukee, and to all others who have con- 
tributed to the success of the 78th annual con- 
vention. The members in attendance join whole- 
heartedly in this expression of thanks for the 
hospitality and courtesy extended to them on 
this occasion. 
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Delegates—NEA Convention 
June 30-July 4, 1940 





Frank J. Bauer, Colby-------- Wis. Education Assn. Genevieve McGinley, Janesville_.__Wis. Educ. Assn 
Sophia Bickler, Milwaukee__Milwaukee Tchrs. Assn. C. H. Merriman, Fond du Lac ; 

Margaret Borkowski, Milwaukee--Mil. Tchrs, Assn. == ------------ Fond du Lac Council of Education 
Alice M. Bronson, Milwaukee__-_-_-~ Mil. Tchrs. Assn. Marguerite Michi, Milwaukee___-Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Eleanor R. Brouwer, W. Allis_.W. Allis Tchrs. Assn. Rose Z. Mollica, Milwaukee____- Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
C. G. Browne, Kenosha_...Kenosha Education Assn. Bessie Murphy, Milwaukee__---- Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha____- Kenosha Education Assn. J. E. Murphy, Hurley-....------- Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Izetta Byers Christensen, Madison Harry B. Nash, West Allis__._._- Wis. Educ, Assn. 


Elsa Nehmer, Fond du Lac (No.)-Wis. Educ. Assn. 





Sp a Sere Wis. Co. Supervising Tchrs. Assn. 
Earl L. B. Clark, Milwaukee__Wis. Education Assn. se badinng shes = yes ate - 
John A. Clark, Milwaukee Jy ‘nig Sooke. Woks da 
bate: Milw. Public Sch. Administratom Asm. Hveo B. Planmilles, Racier__—_Keties Ceoe. 2a 
Muriel B. DeMars, Neenah__Neenah Education Assn. Aina Pe ne " heteetes YF ae WwW ~ Educ, Assn. 
L. F. Dobyns, Marinette-Marinette City Tchrs. Assn. Meta a tek Milwaukee... Milw. Tches. Assn. 
E. G. Doudna, Madison_-_-______ Wis. Educ. Assn. GR. Rankin, Milwaukee__Milw. Jr—Sr. H. §. T. A. 
Catherine Doyle, Mil._Mil. Jr.—Sr. H. S. Tchrs. Assn. Emma Rock, Milwaukee__-Milw. Jr—Sr. H. S. T. A 
Pearl E. Drew, Racine-______ Racine Teachers Assn. A Roeske. Wausau... Weusan Bduc, Acs. 
Luella C. Ellingson, Rice Lake____- Wis. Educ. Assn. Marie B. Ronan, Green Bay------- Wis Educ. Assn. 
Nellie Evjue, Merrill____- Central Wis. Tchrs. Assn. ‘Teckla Ronda, Racine ~__Racine Teachers Assn 
Minnie E. Foulkes, Milwaukee__-Milw. Tchrs. Assn. yrs Alice E. Rood. Madison_....Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Georgiana Gallogly, Milwaukee_-Milw. Tchrs. Assn. Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh____-_-_- Wis. Educ. Assn. 
a— on — ne: Wis. Educ. Assn. Cara J. Ryan, Milwaukee_.Milw. Jr—Sr. H. S. T. A. 
atilda Hansen, Kenosha_-__~- Kenosha Educ. Assn. fyelen” Schumacher, Green Bay__Gr. Bay Tchrs. Assn. 
John Holzman, Neenah___---.---Wis. Educ. Assn. Celia P. Selznick, Milw..--Milw. Jr—Sr. H. S. T. A. 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee__._Milw. Teachers Assn. Evelyn M. Shaughnessy, Milw.___Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Walter F. Karst, Wauwatosa. Wauwatosa Tchrs. Assn. ida V. Smith. Madison "Madison Educ. Assn. 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien___Wis. Educ. Assn. Helga Sorensen, Racine.---------Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Wm. Kesselman, Milwaukee___-Milw. Tchrs. Assn. Jos. B. Spatz, Eagle Riger... = Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Robert J. Kupper, Manitowoc_-Manitowoc Ed. Assn. Wilbert H. Taylor, Manitowoc-Manitowoc Ed. Assn. 
Herbert A. Losse, Milwaukee J. M. Watters, Milwaukee_Milw. Jr—Sr. H. S. T. A. 
 weeeee seen enn Milw. Jr.—-Sr. H. S. Tchrs. Assn. H, C. Wegner, Waupun__Northeast. Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Alice Matson, Eau Claire ; Annette G. West, Milwaukee____Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
ne ee: Eau Claire Public Sch. Tchrs. Assn. W. A. Witte, Appleton__._.._.Appleton Educ. Assn. ( 
Ernest A. May, Milwaukee_.______ Wis. Educ. Assn. Estella Wolf, Waukesha____- Waukesha Educ, Assn. 


NEA Department Heads 


Presidents of departments of mentary School Principals: Isabel halla, New York; Science In- 


the National Education Associa- 
tion, elected during the conven- 
tion and reported to us, are: 


Adult Education: M. S. Rob- 
ertson, Department of Education, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Business 
Education: Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; Art Edu- 
cation: Miss Olive §. DeLuce, 
Chairman, Department of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, The North- 
west Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri; Ele- 


Tucker, Festus J. Wade School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Garden Edu- 
cation: Miss Frances M. Miner, 
Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
dens, Brooklyn, New York; 
Home _ Economics: Clara _ Lee 
Cone, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Atlanta, Georgia; Kin- 
dergarten-P rimary Education: 


Miss Ruth O. Ferguson, First 
Grade Teacher, 8 North 9th 
Street, Mount Vernon, New 


York; Lip Reading: Mrs. Eleanor 
C. Ronnei, Staff Worker, New 
York League for Hard of Hear- 
ing, 146 Columbus Avenue, Val- 


struction: Jack Hudspeth, Edu- 
cational Advisor to the Steck Co., 
Box 16, Austin, Texas; Secondary 


Teachers: George R. Rankin, 
Teacher, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 


Special Education: Jessie A. Tritt, 
Director of Education for Excep- 
tional Children, Los Angeles, 
California; Visual Instruction: 
Paul Reed, Director of Radio and 
Visual Education, Public Schools, 
Rochester, New York; Vocational 
Education: Harry Belman, Direc- 
tor of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, West Allis, Wisconsin. 





LET’S NOT SLIP: This past year, with the impetus of the NEA 
meeting in Milwaukee Wisconsin showed a commendable gain 
in NEA memberships. Let's keep up that record, and if possible 
improve upon it. This is a time when professional solidarity is 
sorely needed. The NEA is doing its part to advance the interests 
of education, and it is deserving of your support. This is Miss 
Kohn’s first year as NEA director. Let’s respond to her leadership 
by piling up a record-breaking NEA membership for Wisconsin. 
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Western Headliners: Father Flanagan, Miss Florence Hale and William A. Irwin. 


Programs Next Month 


CENTRAL W.T.A. 


Wausau, October 4 


MONG the first of the divisional meetings 

will again be that of the Central Wis- 
consin Teachers association at Wausau on 
October 4. After some consideration of a late 
winter or early spring meeting the committee 
again decided that the date best suited to 
conditions in Central Wisconsin was one in 
late September or early October. 

At the morning session fudge Florence E. 
Allen of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, for the Sixth Circuit, will speak 
on a topic which seems extremely timely, with 
reference to both national and international 
affairs. Judge Allen discusses the Constitution 
and the part which it plays in the retention of 
our liberties. Her experience in the courts and 
her enthusiasm for her subject qualify her to 
deal with a subject which few speakers can pre- 
sent in an interesting way. The other speaker 
on the morning program is Frank O. Holt, for 
a number of years superintendent of schools 
at Janesville and at present Dean of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin. This very popular educator, who for 
a number of years has served as a sort of li- 
aison officer between our state university and 
the elementary and secondary schools of the 
state, needs no introduction to Wisconsin 
audiences. 

The head-line speaker of the evening pro- 


gram, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., will deal with 
current national and international affairs in a 
manner somewhat different from that usually 
followed by lecturers dealing with those sub- 
jects. The title of his address, “The Twelve 
Most Interesting People I Have Interviewed”, 
seems to promise that the emphasis will be 
placed on the personal factor in the affairs 
of state. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
the various sectional programs, and speakers 
will deal principally with problems peculiar 
to the section or sections before whom they 
speak. Among the speakers listed for sectional 
meetings to date are the following: Paul A. 
Carlson, Whitewater State Teachers College; 
Dr. W. M. Lamers, School of Speech, Mar- 
quette University; C. W. Waller, Dept. of 
Industrial Arts, University of Wisconsin High 
School; Miss Bernice E. Leary, Consulting Edi- 
tor in Reading and English, Row, Peterson, 
and Company; C. J. Jayne, Central State Teach- 
ers College; Virgil P. Walker and Thailer A. 
Peterson of the University of Minnesota. 


* 


LAKE SUPERIOR EDUCATION ASS'N 
Superior, October 10-11 
| i SEVERAL respects the Lake Superior Edu- 
cation Association conference this year marks 
a new departure in program building. There 
will be no sectional meetings, and the closing 
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session on Friday afternoon will be preceded 
by a FREE banquet for all attending members. 


President Harold L. Mahnke (who, by the 
way, is an exchange teacher at Colorado Springs 
this year, but will be on hand to preside over 
the meeting) has built a program around the 
needs of youth in this age of turmoil. It is 
frankly a program for peace, with an attempt 
to eliminate “crisis” speakers and ‘‘news” 
analysts, though we have a hunch that world 
events will inject themselves into the discussion 
at many points. 

On Thursday morning the headline speaker 
will be William A. Irwin, who spoke at the 
WEA convention last year. His subject will be 
“The Teacher and America’s New Economic 
Position”. The second speaker will be Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, secretary—-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers, who will speak on 
“The Public School as a Factor in American 
Democracy”. 

In the afternoon the first speaker will be 
Joseph E. Tepoorten of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional and Adult ‘Education department who 
will speak on ‘After Secondary School, 
What?’, to be followed by an address of Dr. 





Theodore A. Brameld of the University of 
Minnesota, who will speak on the subject 
“Shall the Schools Indoctrinate?” At the con- 
clusion of this second speech the audience will 
have the pleasure of hearing an open forum 
on the Teachers Retirement Law, at which 
time a member of the State Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board will answer any questions teachers 
wish to ask concerning the fund. 


On Thursday evening the highlight of the 
program will be a speech given by Daniel 
W. Hoan, former mayor of Milwaukee, who 
will speak on “The Taxpayer and Public 
Education”. 


The Friday morning session will open with a 
musical program presented by two Duluth 
singers, after which the assembly will hear a 
talk by William McKinley Robinson, of West- 
ern STC, Kalamazoo, Michigan, who will 
speak on the subject “Whither Rural Educa- 
tion?” Dr. Robinson is a nationally-recognized 
figure in rural educational circles. 

The closing meeting, directly after the ban- 
quet on Friday noon, will consist of an address 
on ‘Are Teachers People?” by Dr. Alonzo F. 
Myers, of the University of New York. 


HEADLINERS FOR CENTRAL WTA CONVENTION AT WAUSAU 





Frank Holt 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 
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of NORTHERN WEA 


ect Ashland, Oct. 10-11 
rt i from practices of former years 
yall the Northern WEA program has been 
_ built entirely independent of the Lake Superior 
ich meeting. The opening session on the morning 
st of Oct. 10 will be highlighted with a talk on 
ers ‘Mental Hygiene in Education”, by Dr. Alan 
Challman of the Minneapolis public schools. 
he Following this address the conventioners will 
iel break up into sectional groups to hear the fol- 
ho lowing educators: William Sur, Wisconsin 


High school, Madison, Music; E. M. Dahlberg, 
Ladysmith, Conservation; Prof. Robert Pooley, 
U. of W., English; and Delia Kibbe, State 


lic 





dos Dept. of Public Instruction, English in the 
th Elementary School. 
dy On the afternoon of the 10th the general 
st- session will feature two speakers: Prof. Pooley, 
ill and Tarini P. Sinha, disciple and personal 
“a friend of Gandi, who will speak on ‘‘Gandi’s 
ed Goal of Indian Nationalism”. Mr. Sinha will 
also speak to the Schoolmasters Club that 
n- evening. 
5S On Friday morning the general session will 
F. feature two speakers: Prof. W. C. Reavis, Unt- 


versity of Chicago, and Walter Meyer, direc- 
tor of civil service in Washington, D. C. Dur- 
ing the afternoon section meetings the follow- 
ing persons will appear: Prof. Reavis, Science; 
Walter Meyer, Social Studies (h. s.) ; Laura M. 
Johnston, supervisor of grades in the South 
Milwaukee schools; Social Studies (grades) ; 
Maybell Bush, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Primary Grades; and Perry Singer, Gregg 
Pub. Co., Business Ed. 

The closing session, on Friday afternoon, 
will be an address by Dr. Ralph Habas, who 
will speak on “Morals for Moderns’. 


* 


THE N.W.T.A. GOLDEN JUBILEE 
CONVENTION 
Eau Claire, Oct. 10-11 


N DECEMBER 30, 1890, in the Senate 
Chamber of the capitol building at Madi- 
son, the. Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 


association was born. W. J. Brier of River TWO NORTHWESTERN HEADLINERS 
Falls was elected its first president and Dwight 
Capt. Joseph Gainard, master of the City of 


Kinney its first secretary. ; Flint will describe his memorable sea voyage 
From 1890-1899 the conventions of the to the Eau Claire conventioners, while Stanley 
association were held in the Spring. In 1900 High will discuss the national scene in rela- 


: the first October meeting convened at Wausau. Pat + Aha de ye Gas ae _ 
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This was a joint convention of the N.W.T.A. 
and the N.E.T.A. and at this meeting John 
Callahan, now state superintendent, was elected 
president for the following year. 

For the first fifteen years, annual meetings 
were rotated among cities in northwestern 
and central Wisconsin; Eau Claire, Chippewa 
Falls, Superior, Ashland, Menomonie, River 
Falls, Stevens Point, and Wausau were in 
turn hosts to the Convention. At the 1907 
meeting it was suggested that Eau Claire be- 
come the convention city and although there 
is no record of definite action being taken at 
that time, Eau Claire became the home of 
the N.W.T.A. 

On January 4, 1918, at a meeting held in 
Eau Claire, a new constitution was adopted, 
a corporation formed, and Eau Claire desig- 
nated as the permanent meeting place of the 
association. 

Conventions have been held every year ex- 
cept in 1918. That year after preparations 
had been completed for an October program, 
many of the schools in this section closed on 
account of a severe flu epidemic, and the execu- 
tive board decided that it would be unwise 
to hold a convention. 

Since the time of its inception, membership 
in the association has increased steadily, from 
about 40 in 1890 to between 2700-2800 in 
1939. This year it may possibly reach the 
3000 mark. 

Special efforts are being made to make the 
Golden Jubilee Convention a headliner. A fine 
program has been arranged. The Eau Claire 
Chamber of Commerce is doing every thing 
possible to see that the teachers have an en- 
joyable time and an organization has been 
perfected to see that the business section of 
Eau Claire is decorated in honor of the occa- 
sion. There will be something doing every 
minute. 

The following speakers will appear on the 
general programs: 


Thursday P.M., Oct. 10 
Capt. Joseph Gainard, Master of the City 
of Flint. 
Prof. Hanna, Prof. of Education, Stanford 
University. 


Friday A.M., Oct. 11 
Prof. Geo. McCarty, Head Dept. of Speech, 
South Dakota State College. 
Stanley High, Traveler, Author, Lecturer. 





Excellent programs are being arranged for 
round table and sectional groups; music, as 
usual, will be furnished by bands and choirs 
from local and nearby schools. 


* 


SOUTHWESTERN WTA 
Platteville, October 4 


HE Southwestern WTA meeting this year 

will present just one general speaker, Hon- 
orable Gerald P. Nye, senator from North 
Dakota, and the afternoon will consist of only 
two section meetings: Senator Nye will speak 
before the high school section, while the rural 
and grades section will hear Mrs. Agnes Boysen, 
principal of the Lyndale school, Minneapolis. 


* 


WESTERN WTA 
La Crosse, Oct. 10-11 


S USUAL, the La Crosse convention prom- 
ises to be packed with interesting speakers. 
This year, instead of having a convention theme 
the officers have given each speaker more elbow 
room, with a result that the program will 
be more varied than in the past. 

All general meetings will be held in the 
Vocational and Adult Education building. 

The Thursday morning program will feature 
the famous Father Flanagan, founder of Boys 
Town, who will speak on “There Is No Such 
Thing As a Bad Boy’, and in the afternoon 
the general speaker will be Prof. George Mc- 
Carty, South Dakota STC, Brookings, who 
will discuss ‘This Thing We Call Democracy”. 

On Friday morning Florence Hale, editor of 
the Grade Teacher and for many years a famous 
leader in rural and elementary education, will 
speak on ‘New Education For a New World”. 
The various section meetings will be heid the 
latter part of the morning, at which time many 
well known educators from Wisconsin and 
adjoining states will discuss topics of interest 
to specialized groups. 

On Friday afternoon the early part of the 
program will be devoted to round table meet- 
ings in various fields, after which the conven- 
tioners will meet together to hear the closing 
address on ‘The Teacher In a Changing 
World” by William A. Irwin, who proved such 
a popular speaker at the state convention last 
year. 
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Can Tenure, Once Gained, | 


O. F. Revercomb 
Principal, John Dewey Jr. H. S., West Allis 


M** a state legislature grant teachers 


tenure and then at a later date deprive 
them of tenure by repealing or amending the 
statute that granted it? 

It is a well recognized fact that schools are 
established for the benefit of the state. Schools 
are of the state and since they are, the state 
legislature may enact any law affecting them 
so long as the law is not in conflict with the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution or the 
State Constitution. 

Without a doubt then, unless prohibited by 
the State or Federal Constitution, a state legis- 
lature may set up provisions for tenure of 
teachers and specify the conditions under which 
teachers may avail themselves of the tenure 
provided. This being the case the question 
arises, may the state destroy by legislative act 
the tenure established with a given teacher? 
In order to arrive at a conclusion in this mat- 
ter it is necessary to understand the nature 
of the relation between a teacher and a state. 

To begin with, boards of education are the 
representatives of the state. The members re- 
ceive their office by complying with conditions 
set up by the state legislature; that is, they 
are appointed or elected in compliance with 
statutory regulation. Likewise, they have no 
powers except those granted or implied by 
the statutes. Likewise, their office may be abol- 
ished at any time by statutory enactment. Hence, 
they contract with teachers and others only 
according to statutory regulation. Therefore, 
boards of education are state officers to carry 
on the school business of the state and as the 
state so authorizes. The question then arises 
what is the relation between a teacher and his 
board of education and through the board 
his relation to the state. Is he an officer or 
is he an employee? On page 476 of “The 
Courts and the Public Schools” by Newton 
Edwards is the following: ‘Teachers are not 
officers; they are merely employees.’’ Their re- 
lation to the state is entirely a contractual 
relation. On page 477 of the same authority 
is cited, in part, a decision by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin that among other things 


defines the relation between a teacher in the 
public schools and the state. The facts are as 
follows: 

In 1921 the State Legislature of Wisconsin 
passed a law that provided for a death benefit 
for teachers to be paid entirely from funds 
provided by the state. In 1923 the state legis- 
lature repealed this law. A teacher who taught 
under the law as enacted in 1921 died and his 
widow brought suit to collect. The annuity 
board contended the repeal of the law in 1923 
voided the state’s obligation to pay the death 
benefit. The Supreme Court of the state de- 
cided differently. I quote in part from the de- 
cision as it appears in “The Courts and the 
Public Schools”: “It is argued on behalf of 
the Annuity Board that the death benefit here 
involved, payable as it is out of state as dis- 
tinguished from contributions or accreations 
thereto made by Mr. O'Neil, being originally 
a matter of legislative grant, can be taken away 
by subsequent legislative repeal or modification 
of the law.... 

“In State ex rel. Frank M. Harback vs. Mayor 
and Members of the Common Council of 
Milwaukee, 189 Wis. 84, 206 N. W. 210, de- 
cided herewith, it is held that the entire field 
of education in this state is one of state affairs 
and regulations rather than one belonging to 
the local affairs or government of municipali- 
ties. Evidently, therefore, when the state by 
the law of 1921 expressly required . . . that 
the state on the one hand and the teachers 
complying with the law on the other should 
come under certain fixed contractual obliga- 
tions, the state cannot now lawfully withdraw 
or be relieved from such obligations, by sub- 
sequent legislation. 

“One engaged in teaching in this state and 
whose services are to be paid for in whole. 
or in part by the state school fund is not » 
public officer and his valid contracts cannot- 
lawfully be destroyed or impaired by subse- 
quent legislation, because such contracts are- 
within the protection of section 12, Article I, 
Wisconsin Constitution, prohibiting the passage- 
of any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, as well as by section 10, Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
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any state from passing any such law. . . 

It is quite evident, therefore, that once a 
teacher and the state have entered into a con- 
tract in agreement with statutory provisions 
the state cannot later void the contract by legis- 
lation except at the consent of the teacher. 

The only question that remains is whether 
or not tenure, as established by the State Leg- 
islature of Wisconsin, is a part of the contract 
of those teachers who qualified under it. It is 
the opinion of the writer that tenure is a part 
of the contract with the state of every teacher 
who has served the required time with one 
board and has been paid in whole or in part 
from state school funds. The fact that tenure 
is not a part of the stipulated salary agreement 
of a contract does not in any way weaken it as 
a part of the contract. 

Therefore, it is my opinion that any teacher 





who now has tenure under the statutes cannot 
be deprived of that tenure by legislative 
enactment. 

Without a doubt there were rural teachers 
who had tenure under the statutes at the time 
the legislature amended the tenure law to ex- 
clude rural teachers. If there are any such it is 
my opinion that the courts will sustain the ar- 
gument that once tenure is obtained under the 
statutes, that the legislature may not legally 
void that tenure by legislative act. It seems to 
me that now is a good time for those teachers 
whose tenure has been voided to clarify the 
contractual relation between teachers and the 
state. 

In support of Mr. Revercomb’s opinion we 
refer our readers to Judge Dillett’s decision, 
p. 397, Wisconsin Journal of Education, April, 
1940.—ED. 





Au Open Letter Ta Teachers of English 


In the round-table conversations to which 
the staffs of teachers of English in several 
high schools up and down the state have 
kindly invited me during the past year the 
question of occasional repetition of work done 
by some of their students in Freshman Compo- 
sition at the University has arisen. By roughly 
grading the 2,600 young people who are 
applicants for the course, and by discouraging 
the small minority who cannot prove their fit- 
ness to profit by it from attempting it, the 
Department of English is trying to prevent its 
instruction in writing from failing to be a 
positive advance over all such work previously 
done by the great majority of the students. 
Occasional repetition of the reading done in 
high school, especially by gifted and ambitious 
students from classes where the books read 
are individually chosen, cannot be entirely 
avoided in Freshman Composition at the Uni- 
versity without violating the principle of the 
absolute independence of the high schools of 
all dictation of their reading patterns. by the 
University and by colleges and “higher” in- 
stitutions generally. That principle is well es- 
tablished all over America and is never likely 
to be challenged again by the colleges of the 
country. In our round table discussions, how- 
ever, the suggestion has been made that with- 
out injury to that principle it may be possible 
for the University to make known what novels 


and plays its courses in Freshman Composition 
are using as their most important collateral 
reading, so that high school teachers who wish 
to save their students from the annoyance and 
waste of effort of the study of the same ma- 
terial in successive years may do so. The col- 
umns of THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION are the best medium for the purpose, 
and I wish to thank the Editors for this oppor- 
tunity to make it known that in 1940-41 our 
Freshmen will generally be asked to study 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Othello, and 
Anthony and Cleopatra, Somerset Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage, The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens, Stephen Benét’s John Brown's 
Body, Homer's Odyssey, and some extensive 
selections from the Bible. Not all divisions of 
the Freshman course use the same books, but 
these works will be widely used, and Othello 
in particular will be very generally studied in 
the course. 

May I take this occasion, on behalf of the 
University Department of English, to renew 
our request for opportunities to meet groups 
of high school and State Teachers’ College 
staffs in English on their own ground for 
general discussion? 

Merritt Y. Hughes, 
Chairman of the Department of English 
University of Wisconsin 
May 20, 1940 
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and 4. §. Work- 


Marjorie D. Mitchell 
Eau Glaire, H. S. 


| let years ago, an intellectually curious 
boy started on a six mile hike to town. He 
and his mother had resolved that he was to 
have a high school education. With his eighth 
grade diploma and the memory of a scrap book 
filled with the pretty picture merit cards given 
for scholarship and good conduct at the Little 
Red School House down in Brunswick town- 
ship he came to Eau Claire with ambition ooz- 
ing out of every pore, only to find a high 
school principal who spoke glumly about his 
chances and who finally said, “If you will 
repeat the seventh and eighth grades so we 
really know you are ready for what our high 
school offers, we will take the rest of your 
country school work on faith.” The boy prob- 
ably bit his lip, but he wanted a high school 
education so he attended a city ward school 
for the two extra years. 

Our educational ideas have developed a 
great deal since that boy (my father) walked 
the six miles in and the six miles back every 


day for two extra years of schooling which 
were largely repetition of work he had covered, 
merely because the high school felt itself to 
be a superior institution. The education given 
in ‘the rural three ring circus’, as Mr. Grych 
of Mosinee calls the rural school in the Novem- 
ber WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
really does not have to take a back seat for 
any city school system in many ways today. A 
city school teacher feels somewhat like the city 
mouse who is trying to tell the country mouse 
where the tidbits are and the country mouse 
knows full well where the cheese is hidden. 
The faculty of our high school feel that the 
rural school teachers of Eau Claire county are 
doing an excellent job. of getting the pupils 
who come to our high school ready to take 
advantage of what it offers. To be truthful, 
they marvel at what the rural school teacher 
is able to do. 

The question of better preparation of rural 
pupils for high school work is particularly 
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pertinent in the spring of the year when their 
teachers begin to see the need of putting these 
youth in touch with the matter of further 
education. Possibly they, too, are beginning to 
notice the gradual influx of more and more 
students into the high school for the training 
to be had there. It may be that they are be- 
ginning to feel the current confusion about 
what to teach and are looking at the rural 
curriculum, instructional materials and methods 
with critical eyes. This is a healthful sign and 
shows that rural teachers are questioning, think- 
ing, and beginning to develop new educational 
theories and practices in response to new 
social needs. 

It would be possible to spin out a curriculum 
which would get these rural boys and girls 
ready to do marvelous secondary work, the- 
oretically. But Utopias are hard to attain in 
this world so this is an attempt to acquire 
realistic information. Not all of the ideas can 
be applied in every school but perhaps some- 
thing may appeal and fit in various individual 
and specific situations. Just to be sure that these 
ideas would not be pretty cobwebs and fairy 
fancies ten teachers and as many students 
were interviewed. The teachers were heads of 
departments with responsibilities for the plan- 
ning of the high school curriculum and super- 
vising of its teaching as well as teachers of 
freshmen and the counsellors. The students 
were taken from all levels in the high school; 
seniors, juniors, sophomores and freshmen, and 
all came to the high school from rural schools 
around and about Eau Claire. 

What did these boys and girls feel were 
their needs as they came to the high school 
and began this new experience in their lives? 

A senior boy, who confessed to being as 
green as grass when he entered, wished he 
had known more about the courses offered 
ahead of time. Another thought he should have 
had more of the fundamentals of grammar. 
Incidentally this one criticized bitterly the 
frequent change of teachers in his rural school 
and the resultant difficulties in order and dis- 
cipline that occupied so much of each teacher's 
time at the beginning of the year. Some of the 
boys wished there were more sports in the 
rural school so that the athletic program of the 
high school could be entered into more fully 
and with more initial confidence by the rural 
students. Still another admitted that his teacher 





should have taught him to mind better! Others 
wanted a little introduction to shop work and 
information of a scientific sort. 

The girls pointed out some other difficulties. 
One spoke of how hard it was to take part in 
discussion because her rural teacher had had 
a “system” for calling on people in recitation 
and she was not accustomed to volunteering 
when she came to the high school. A senior 
girl talked feelingly about the fact that she 
did not learn to concentrate in the rural school. 
There was too much hub-bub and confusion 
and the little ones needed so much help from 
the older pupils. Several mentioned how much 
they felt at a loss in general science work. 
Another felt that the assignments in the rural 
school had been too “spoon fed” and she did 
not learn to find information herself but 
rather had it pointed out to her. A superior 
sophomore girl, on the other hand, had noth- 
ing but the kindest words of appreciation for 
the training given by the man in charge of 
the school she had attended. 

Many of the teachers spoke of the discernible 
improvement in rural students’ preparation in 
recent years. The chairmen of the English, 
Social Science, Industrial Arts, and Natural 
Science departments felt that many rural chil- 
dren were even better prepared to do high 
school work than many of those who came up 
through the city schools. They are willing to 
work, are more independent in their thinking 
and put in more effort to get to the high 
school and, therefore, are more anxious to do 
well in their studies. They have a better back- 
ground in civics and are well drilled in funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. Of course, it is a select 
group of rural graduates who came to the high 
school and they should do well. Many times 
the poorer student in the rural grades lacks the 
initiative and interest in more education. One 
of the teachers of junior and senior subjects 
said that the rural student cannot be identified 
as such from the group by that time. This 
would certainly lend credence to the idea that 
they have left most of the “hayseed” at home! 
Several spoke of the need of more speech work 
to help the boys and girls overcome their 
initial timidity in speaking before groups and 
taking part in discussions. They suggested that 
an introduction to algebra and geometry might 
be wise in the eighth grade and reiterated the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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EXPLORING WISCONSIN 


Hazel Paulson 
W hitehall 


Four years ago I had the good fortune to 
spend my vacation in the South, returning 
saturated with knowledge of the Southland 
and, believe it or not, possessing new infor- 
mation about my own beloved state, Wisconsin. 

It was surprising to find so many Southern- 
ers impressed by Wisconsin’s greatness. Such 
remarks as, “All we hear is ‘Wisconsin leads 
in this, Wisconsin leads in that’, were com- 
mon. In fact, many seemed resentful of Wis- 
consin’s leadership. 

I realized that my knowledge of Wisconsin 
was wanting and, then and there, I resolved 
to know Wisconsin. It has become a most fas- 
cinating hobby. There is such a wealth of ma- 
terial that I am still delving and expect to 
continue doing so for some time. 

One day in our social studies class the con- 
versation centered on Wisconsin. Incidentally, 
I mentioned the embarrassment I had expe- 
rienced when Southerners had told me things 
about Wisconsin which heretofore had been 
unknown to me. Immediately one boy asked, 
“Can't we study Wisconsin?” Before I could 
answer, the entire class had but one desire— 
to study Wisconsin. I said they might and it 
was not long until our junior high, senior 
high school, and village libraries were ran- 
sacked. Outsiders heard of our project and 
contributed materials among which were sev- 
eral copies of the Wisconsin Magazine. The 
University Extension Division sent us an un- 
limited amount of material which proved very 
valuable in our research work. The boys and 
gitls also wrote letters to the Chamber of 
Commerce in each of the leading cities and the 
State Department of Agriculture and received 
interesting material. This was a purposeful 
English lesson as each child wrote and mailed 
a business letter. 

Before long so much material had been col- 
lected that the students wanted to carry out 
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a State Fair Project. This request, too, was 
granted. 

The robin (our state bird) and the violet 
(our state flower) adorned our windows. An 
outline map of Wisconsin in green and across 
it in white the first stanza of “On Wisconsin” 
(not the football song) decorated the window 


of the door. Showcard paints were used for 


this. 

In the front of the room, above the black- 
board, in large green letters appeared the 
motto ‘‘Forward” and at the back “Our Wis- 
consin”. A large colored picture of Governor 
Heil and another of President Roosevelt were 
mounted and put up. The American flag was 
displayed beside the President (we were care- 
ful not to subordinate the Nation) and the 
Wisconsin state flag, which had been made 
by one of the seventh grade girls, was dis- 
played beside the Governor's picture. It was 
surprising to note how many people did not 
know that Wisconsin had a state flag. 

Posters and booklets depicting Wisconsin's 
many and varied industries, its recreation, peo- 
ple, education, scenic beauty, etc., were made 
by the pupils, each pupil choosing a different 
topic. This proved to be interesting and prac- 
tical English and art lessons. Each pupil made 
a relief or salt map and a product map of 
Wisconsin also. 

Before long wall space was at a premium. 
Sections were allotted to Wisconsin authors, 
poets, other famous Wisconsinites, Wisconsin 
history, art, scenic beauty, and industry. Pic- 
tures and printed material obtained from Wis- 
consin newspapers, especially Sunday editions, 
the Wisconsin Magazine and other Wisconsin 
publications were used. 

As a climax for our project we had a visit- 
ing day. A pageant, whjch the pupils had writ- 
ten, was presented. Every pupil participated, 
each one giving the part he had written. From 
the past and present, Miss Wisconsin called 
forth famous Indian maidens and warriors, 
explorers, settlers, missionaries, interpreters, 
statesmen, song writers, humanitarians, poets, 
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Where Whitehall graders learn all about the state in which they live. Books on Wisconsin are 
available for reference, while posters depict various phases of Wisconsin life. 


authors, actors, actresses, and characters repre- 
senting education, conservation, and each of 
the leading industries. As a grand finale the 
entire group sang ‘Wisconsin Land of Beauty”, 
“Will You Come to Wisconsin?” and “On 
Wisconsin, Grand Old Badger State’. 

After the pageant, visitors enjoyed the Fair 
and a lunch consisting of Wisconsin bread, 


butter, and cheese sandwiches and Wisconsin 
milk, which was served by the girls and boys. 

Although our project is finished, our interest 
in Wisconsin is not. We have learned many 
things about our state but know that a treasure 
trove of material remains. Our civic pride and 
duty, our loyalty to the Nation and the State, 
must continue to grow day by day. 





RESEARCH METHOD AT THE JUNIOR 
HIGH LEVEL 


Ruth Babcock 
Washington School, Oshkosh 


ATURALLY, at junior high school level, 

the research method cannot be as com- 
plicated and pretentious as on senior high 
level. However, upon the recommendation of 
Dr. Henry Johnson, a teacher of social studies 
in the Washington school of Oshkosh under- 
took to use this method in one class. The 
motives and results of the experiment may be 
of interest to other social studies teachers of 
this level. 

The set-up included the teacher with con- 
siderable background of training and expe- 
rience, and an 8B class of twenty-six pupils, 
the majority “C’ students or better. The class 
was not equipped with textbooks; rather on 


the shelves were from four to ten copies each 
of nine history and social studies texts. These 
were supplemented by encyclopedias, reference 
books, replicas of source materials, maps, and 
access to a fine library. 

The primary motive of the experiment was 
to teach pupils how to acquire in accurate form 
the needed information, and how to use it to 
answer questions, solve problems, and unfold 
episode by episode the highlights of the sub- 
ject matter which was based on the thread of 
American history, and included much of civics, 
geography, and current history along the way. 
The motives included the handling of text- 
books, the recognition of reliable sources and 
authors, the understanding that books may err 
and disagree, and how to arrive at acceptable 
conclusions. There was also the desire to in- 
crease the speaking vocabulary of the indi- 
vidual, to teach organization of subject matter, 
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to develop the ability to speak intelligently 
and at length, to reason, to learn the story of 
our national development in a dramatic yet 
accurate manner, to impress through episodes 
and character study valuable concepts of citi- 
zenship and right attitudes, and to prepare the 
pupils for a more intense study at the next 
level. 

As to method, the subject matter was divided 
into units and the units sub-divided into topics. 
For example, in considering the unit “Europe 
Finds and Explores America’, a topic which 
was “‘researched’’ was, ‘“Who Discovered Amer- 
ica?” The class questioned the claims of Co- 
lumbus, hunted out possible discoverers, found 
proofs to justify claims of each, and brought 
all their data to class. After several days of 
discussion and further search, they drew a con- 
clusion which the majority was willing to ac- 
cept. In addition, five of the pupils presented 
the product of their research to the PTA. After 
this simple procedure on a familiar subject, 
the method was developed and applied to 
other “problems”. 

Of course, not all the subject matter was 
considered in this way. But when a ‘‘problem”’ 
presented itself, the challenge was thrown out, 
and somebody always responded with the 
“goods”. One girl wrote to the governor of 
New Hampshire for the exact ratification date 
of the ninth state, and had the thrill of re- 
ceiving a reply from the governor himself. 
Though all the problems thus attacked are not 
of vital importance, the development of a 
method, a study habit worth acquiring, a sat- 
isfaction of accomplishment were there. 

The class dramatized the Second Continental 
Congress and was so fascinated that they 
begged to dramatize the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. Dramatics (impromptu mostly) in this 
group seemed to make the subject matter a 
living, vital thing, and brought out a wealth 
of information within their understanding. A 
preview always precedes the unit and organiza- 
tion and review lessons succeed it. There is 
ample room for oral reports of all lengths on 
a variety of subjects. Each completed unit is 
followed by a mastery test of reasonable 
difficulty. 

The results obtained to date are gratifying. 
The skill; with which the class attacks the 
problems, hunts data, handles textbooks, or- 
ganizes, and presents facts is unusual. The 





interest developed at the beginning seldom 
wanes as shown by the animated and intelli- 
gent class discussions, the questions asked in 
and out of class, the amount of preparation 
and enthusiasm, the voluntary trips to the li- 
brary and contact with other sources of infor- 
mation, the map work, increasing vocabulary, 
retention of facts beyond the test point, and 
the good scores made on the mastery tests. Not 
a day passes but what one to five approach the 
desk during study hours, before and after 
school, to tell what came over the radio, what 
was in the paper, to offer clippings, pictures, 
maps, and other collateral material,—evidences 
of pupils vitally interested. 

The experiment has been a source of‘ un- 
limited interest and invaluable experience to 
the teacher. She feels that the tangible results 
have more than repaid her for hours put into 
preparation. 
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A FILLING STATION IN A 
COMMUNITY 


Faye Harris 
Manitowoc 


— gallons of gasoline, please. Thank 
you.” 

“Have you a road map of Wisconsin?” 

“I drove all the way from California. How 
do I go to Michigan from here?” 

“You can put your car on the boat and go 
that way. That is the shortest way to get 
there.” 

“What is the shortest road to Chicago?” 

“Put some oil in my car please—one gallon 
of gasoline, too.” 

“I would like to put some air in my tires.” 

“There isn’t much air left in my tires I 








Fill ‘er up! 
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guess because I drove all the way from 
California.” 

“I would like to buy two head lights, please.” 

So runs the trend of conversation when a 
filling station activity is in progress in a 
kindergarten. 

In one kindergarten in Manitowoc, the chil- 
dren built a community. It all started one day 
when a child brought an empty cornflakes box 
to school to make her play in the doll house 
more realistic. The teacher then planned con- 
versation periods showing how people are 
dependent upon various helpers in the com- 
munity. Out of conversations related to ex- 
periences with church, grocery store, school, 
library, clothing stores, filling stations and 
movies, grew the building of a grocery store, 
a library and filling station in the kindergarten. 
The dramatic play which took place between 
these four units—the doll house, the grocery 
store, library and filling station, provided a 
great deal of pleasure to the children as well 
as opportunities for direct learning situations. 

In order to get more information about the 
filling station, the children and teacher visited 
‘one that was near-by. The attendant was most 
courteous in showing them everything there was 
to be seen as well as giving worthwhile infor- 
mation. The learning situation became more 
vital when a car drove up for gasoline as they 
were examining the pumps. The children 
watched carefully when the attendant showed 
them how the hose is used in putting gasoline 
into a Car. 

The children discussed the filling station 
with their parents at home and brought much 
information to the group as a result. The build- 
ing of the station in kindergarten proved very 
interesting and advantageous with its many 
problems that had to be solved. One day two 
children worked through the toilet recess and 
lunch period in putting on the hinged doors 
of the station. When the teacher suggested that 
they finish their work the next day during the 
work period, they declined to stop working 
saying, “We'll be finished in a little while. 
You see tomorrow there is other work. We 
must paint these doors tomorrow.” 

The two pumps representing “Ethyl” and 
“Regular” gasoline were made from a piece 
of cardboard folded to look similar to real 
pumps. They stood three feet six inches high. 





A dial with numbers from one to ten was 
drawn on the pumps. A cardboard pointed 
hand was fastened on in such a manner as to 
enable the children to turn it to the number 
of gallons of gasoline the customer wanted 
to buy. Two decorative posters from a real 
filling station were pasted at the bottom of 
each pump. The trade name of the gasoline 
was covered with a paper on which the chil- 
dren printed “Regular” and “Ethyl”. One 
pump was painted red and one green. A hand 
pump for air was brought from home by a very 
interested child. Street signs were made to 
correspond to the real names of the streets near 
the school on which corner there is a grocery 
store, library, filling station and movie house. 

Materials for dramatic play included a cash 
register with toy money, a charge account book 
and pencil, road maps, boat schedules, at- 
tendant uniform of overalls and cap, oil can, 
water can, clock dial, seat, policeman hat 
and badge, two bicycles, one wagon, rubber 
hose, safety signs and street signs. The filling 
station wasn’t large enough to include a desk 
but the value of having one was talked about 
were the station larger. 

It was interesting to notice that the filling 
station attracted many more boys than girls. 

Some of the information learned through the 
excursion to the real filling station, through 
conversations at home and at school and 
through their dramatic play, was as follows: 


“The Frigid Meter’ is the thermometer for test- 
ing alcohol and Prestone which is put in the 
water in the winter to keep it from freezing. 

People who travel from California get a 
tion from the filling station attendant about put- 
ting their cars on the boat at Manitowoc to go 
across Lake Michigan to Ludington, Michigan. 

There are different weights of oil; the ‘30”, 
“40”, and “50” are used for summer driving; the 
“10” and “20” for winter driving. The light 
weight oil is used for winter driving because the 
cold weather tends to thicken the oil. 

The signal cord rings a bell in the station when 
a car drives in for gasoline. 

You can buy accessories at a filling station. 
Accessories to a car are head light bulbs, tail 
light bulbs, tires, oil and ‘‘Pyroil for sticky valves.” 

The bell rings on the gasoline pumps if the 
hand is not put back to zero when starting to put 
gasoline into a car. 

Oil is sold in bulk and in cans. 

Some filling stations provide a place for washing 
cars. 

The average amount of air put in tires is thirty 
pounds. 

The grease pit is an open pit which. enables the 
attendant to stand underneath the car to drain out 
the old oil. New, clean oil is then put in the car. 
This is usually done in spring and fall. 
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Jimmy lives across the street from a filling 
station. He was intent upon having a certain 
word printed on his school station that was on 
a station near his home. At the suggestion 
of the teacher, he copied the much desired 
word on a sheet of paper to bring to school. 
He told the teacher about it for several days 
always forgetting to bring the paper to school. 
When he finally brought it, it had the word 
“Shell” printed on it. Jimmy's school interest 
surely carried over into his neighborhood and 
home, 

Some of the new words the children were 
exposed to were: 


attendant committee information 
uniform community accessories 
customer bulk grease pit 


During a conversation period, the teacher 
learned that two children in the group had 
never driven to a filling station. She took these 
two children in her car to buy gasoline at a 
neighboring filling station. Donald, who at 
first believed that gasoline was put in the front 
of a car rather than the rear, was also taken 
along. 

The following stories, poems and picture 
books were used in connection with the unit: 


1. “The Lazy Automobile’ 
A story found in The Modern Story Book 
By Wallace Wadsworth 
Ill. by Ruth Eger 
Rand McNally and Go. 1938 
2. “The Little Old Car” 
A story found in Child Craft, Stories of 
Fact and Fancy, volume 2, page 13 
W. F. Quarry & Co., Chicago, 1935 
3. On the Road 
A small poetry book about different ways 
of traveling 
By Marjory Hardwick 
Grosset and Dunlap, N. Y., 1939 
4. I Go A-Traveling 
A small traveling poetry book 
By James S. Tippett 
Ill. by Elizabeth T. Wolcott 
Harper and Brothers, 1929 
5. Judy's Band 
A small 32-page book with beautiful, 
colored illustrations 
By Bernice Maloney 
Ill. by Martha Miller 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1940 
6. Everyday Life 
A picture Pre-Primer 
By Ethel Gehres 
John Winston Co., 1936 
7. The Filling Station 
A small 16-page book—very well 
illustrated 
Silver Burdett Co., 1939 
The Unit Activity Reading Series 
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8. Tin Lizzie 
A small part of this book was told to the 
children. The two children’s experi- 
ences at a filling station are on pages 
18 and 19 
By Adam Allen 
Stockpole Sons N. Y., 1937 


The following songs were taught: 


1. “The Auto” 
By Nina B. Hartford 
The Music Hour in the Kdgn. and First 
Grade 
Silver Burdett and Co., 1929 
2. “Traffic Lights” 
Another Singing Time 
Coleman and Thorn 
Reynal and Hitchcock Co. N. Y., 1937 
3. “The Traffic Policeman” 
By Kathleen Malone 
Sing a Song 
Glenn, Leavitt, and Rebmann 
Ginn and Co. N. Y. 
4, “The Friendly Policeman” 
Child Land Book 2 
Jones and Barbour 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. N. Y., 1918 





RURAL CHILDREN— 


(Continued from page 16) 


student’s clamor for more work in general 
science. The need of a free reading unit and 
more stress on rural library work was men- 
tioned. As many trips as possible to nearby 
cities for orientation purposes was suggested. 

One of the more caustic comments came 
from the attendance office. The rural students 
do not value school hours the way they might 
and many times have little compunction about 
making up lost work due to absence or tardi- 
ness. Country parents, hard to reach for inter- 
views, are of little value on the matter of 
responsibility for attendance. 

From her experience and that of her fellow 
teachers who work with freshmen, the home 
economics department chairman said that she 
felt that social life should be emphasized to 
help the rural student gain ease and poise for 
the difficult freshman transition year. Some of 
the girls need to be instructed in appropriate 
dress, better grooming and companionship with 
boys. 

These, then seem to be the needs: 

1. More knowledge of what the high school 
and the city offers. 

2. More assistance in inculcating good study 
habits. 


3. More items in the rural curriculum dealing 
with general science, library work, speech 


practice. 
4. More social events of various kinds and 
sports. 
FORTY 21 
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Eva G, Pinkston 
Executive Secretary, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington, D, C. 

He” thrilling it is to find fine men and 

women who are so interested in their work 
that they will spend two weeks looking for 
new thoughts, new ideas and new and better 
ways to teach the children in our elementary 
schools of these United States. This is just 
what happened at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin, July 6-19 when 675 
elementary school principals, classroom teach- 
ers, supervisors, superintendents, college pro- 
fessors and others came from forty-four states 
to attend the Fourth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education sponsored jointly by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association and the 
University of Wisconsin. The roster showing 
where all these leaders “hailed from” gave the 
information that over 150 came from the beau- 
tiful state of Wisconsin. 

The general conference theme was ‘‘Enrich- 
ing the Elementary School Curriculum” ; there- 
fore, in the mornings a series of demonstrations 
were given and general assemblies held. It was 
at the beginning session that the group had 
the pleasure of listening to Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association and believing with him 
when he said, “No individual should retain 
the principalship of an elementary school who 
does not have unlimited faith in our de- 
mocracy!! All elementary principals, like the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
should stake their entire future on what the 
elementary school can do for democracy, and 
in the pursuit of bringing that about they 
should pledge their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor.” At another of these fine 
morning meetings the group heard Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick say that, ‘Our aim should be 
to make living as fine and as efficient and 
as moral as we can. We've got to start where 
children are and from where they are, help 
them to grow into something better. There will 
be a time when these children will leave 
school and go out on their own. We've got to 
get them ready against that day.” In outlining 


‘A Grand Tame Was Had By {\l" 


the five aims of education, Dr. Kilpatrick listed 
a well-adjusted personality, rich all-round liv- 
ing, due regard for others, acting on thinking 
and a creative mind, 

Still another interesting and instructive morn- 
ing assembly was the conversation between Dr. 
Bernice Leary, visiting lecturer, University of 
Wisconsin and Dr. William S. Gray, professor 
of education, University of Chicago on “What 
is Being Done to Meet the Current Concern 
over Reading?” 

Space forbids mentioning each session but 
each was superb on its own subject. Every 
seat in the auditorium of Ag Hall was filled 
each morning for no one would have thought 
of being absent from those wonderful educa- 
tional feasts. Many eminent educators from 
other parts of the country had been brought 
to the University to supplement the very ex- 
cellent group on the regular staff. 

Afternoon sessions were devoted to seminars 
on the following subjects: social studies and 
citizenship, radio and visual education, super- 
vision, language arts, science and health, ex- 
ceptional children, rural schools and interpre- 
tation of schools. The evening sessions of one 
hour were under the direction of the officers 
of the National Department of Elementary 
School Principals and it was here that an op- 
portunity was given to exchange experiences 
and problems with principals from all sections 
of the United States. Each session had as its 
chairman and discussion leader, an officer of 
the Department. Before these general assem- 
blies, seminars and evening sessions took place, 
there had been planned by the University, a 
lovely reception, on Saturday evening, in the 
lobby of the new Union Theater. It was here 
that President C. A. Dykstra, with the officials 
of the University who were helping at the 
conference, gave the group a most cordial 
welcome. The “conferees” did not find the 
social side of the meeting lacking for trips 
had been arranged to go to Wisconsin’s scenic 
Dells, and after a picnic supper to witness 
a two hour ceremonial at Stand Rock by native 
Wisconsin Indians; to Taliesen, home of the 
famous architect, Frank Lloyd Wright; to visit 
Little Norway and a picnic supper at Blue 

(Continued on page 42) 
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¥ Of Teaching Something Old 


Marvel Ings 
Curator, U. of W. Geological Museum 


HIS is to serve as fair warning that old 

fashioned museums like ‘‘coffee nerves” 
have faded out of the picture. Of all the things 
that kids dislike and parents tolerate—includ- 
ing the dentist—it is the dowdy community 
museum where the display cases are jammed 
with “junk” and the labels ‘read like the dic- 
tionary. And so away with them! This is the 
peak period when museum goers want to under- 
stand what they see. For many years they have 
been satisfied to merely admire the natural 
curiosities on exhibition, but that day is “dead 
and gone forever”. 

For a lot of reasons the educational museum 
is here to stay. As a matter of fact, stodgy 
museums are being so rapidly replaced by the 
up-to-date museums that it won't be long be- 
fore there are none of them left. All over 
Wisconsin, and all over many states for that 
matter, this “rejuvenation” is going on. 

The University of Wisconsin Geological Mu- 
seum is among the first museums to experience 
this change. Old cases are undergoing reor- 
ganization so that display material will be 
shown to best advantage. Wordy, scientific la- 
bels are being replaced by those which tell 
a story. Fewer specimens are on display in 
each exhibit case so that the public can see and 
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study a small group of minerals instead of a 
whole rock pile, characteristic of oldtime geo- 
logical museums. The economic ore section is 
given over entirely to emphasis on minerals 
of vital interest to the United States today such 
as manganese, tin, copper, chromite and iron 
ore. For example, few people know that man- 
ganese is of essential importance in the manu- 
facture of steel and that, although the United 
States is the heaviest user and producer of 
steel, this country has no manganese deposits. 
Or that, the two greatest deposits in the world 
are in British Rhodesia and under Russian con- 
trol. In short, manganese is one of this coun- 
try’s biggest worries right now. 

Exhibits which tie up everyday geology with 
everyday living have been introduced in the 
museum along with those of purely scientific 
merit, for the university geological museum is 
not only a library for geologic specimens but 
a place for the student and the public to gain 
a better understanding of the world around 
them. There is one exhibit of Indian pottery 
and modern pottery made from Wisconsin 
clays; there are others on abrasives, cement and 
precious gem stones. Recent exhibits also in- 
clude granite and marble from Wisconsin quar- 
ries, stalactites and stalagmites taken from Wis- 
consin caves; scratches made on solid rock by 
momentous glaciers. There is also an exhibit 
of fossil leaves and another of fossil fish which 
includes several kinds of prehistoric sharks’ 
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teeth. Some of these teeth measure four inches 
in diameter. 

Geologically, Wisconsin is unusual. Through 
the center of the state in bygone ages stretched 
the greatest volcanic range the world has ever 
known. All these volcanoes are gone now, but 
in the north remain the remnants of the lava 
flows. In the north, too, are the most ancient 
of rocks; rocks which were on the earth before 
any life at all existed. Millions of years later, 
and in periods which lasted millions of years 
more, came four great seas, the Cambrian, 
Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian, which al- 
ternately covered various parts of the state, 
the center standing out like a great dome. Fos- 
sils of trilobites, brachipods, cephalopods, all 
extinct animals which lived 450 million years 
ago, can be found in the rocks which were 
deposited as sediments by these ancient seas. 


Exit the Mastodons 

Then came the last of the great ice sheets, 
the dominance of man on earth and the pass- 
ing of the mastodons along with other pre- 
historic ‘animals. The mastodons which are 
remote relatives of the modern elephant, 
roamed most of Wisconsin and other parts of 
North America and remains of them have 
been found in many places. The skeleton of a 
mastodon found near Richland Center, Wis- 
consin is now mounted in the university geo- 
logical museum. It is interesting to know that 
at some time during this animal’s life two ribs 
had been broken as the bones reveal the bulges 
formed by natural healing. 

In the process of being mounted for the 
museum is an American bison uncovered a few 
years ago at St. Croix Falls, Wis. This bison 
is one of the largest ever to have been found. 

Dioramas showing the Devils Lake area at 
the time of the Silurian sea and the invasion 
of the last ice sheet are part of the museum’s 
most interesting exhibits. 

To make the geological museum of service 
to the schools of Madison and Dane county, 
an educational program is being started this 
fall which will supplement the work taught 
in science. The program includes literature in- 
troductory to visits in the museum ; comparisons 
of modern animals, insects and plants to the 
ancient ones; a study of what fossils are, how 
they are formed and why they are important; 
what rocks and minerals are used in everyday 
living; which are important for their beauty 





alone and which are valuable because they 
are rare. Along with the prepared literature, 
plaques are being made to illustrate the class- 
room work. For example, a group of fossil 
leaves can be used along with a study of 
plants and trees, and a plaque of trilobite 
fossils will supplement a study of prehistoric 
animals. 

The geological museum is also anxious to be 
of service to the other schools of the state, and 
teachers are urged to express their opinions and 
suggestions to the curator. Whenever possible, 
an effort will be made by the curator to visit 
state schools and group meetings to explain 
the museum and the opportunities which it 
offers to the people of the state. 

School children from all parts of Wisconsin 
are especially invited to visit the museum and 
to participate in museum activities. As part of 
the educational program, I would like to re- 
ceive drawings of prehistoric animals to be 
mounted on the museum bulletin board; this 
could be a part of an art program. I would 
also like essays or stories on rocks, fossils, eco- 
nomic minerals and their importance in the 
world today. The language work may be in- 
cluded in a monthly museum pamphlet planned 
tentatively to be published and printed by 
Madison school children. 

Also as part of this educational program, a 
section of the geological museum is being set 
off for children, and the exhibits will supple- 
ment studies on insects, birds, the results of 
weathering, current events, prehistoric animals, 
rocks, government, health and many others. In 
other words, the geological museum is work- 
ing with the schools toward the goal of giving 
the child an opportunity for independent learn- 
ing and thought. He is taught not to accept 
only that presented in the classroom, but to 
develop self direction. Therefore, he visits the 
modern geological museum to study his own 
problems in rock and fossil identification. He 
assumes some of the responsibility for his 
own education. One of the primary aims of 
the museum is to encourage within the child 
a desire for his own museum, a result of his 
own collection; or one for the school in which 
all children take part. 


Or a Prison Mule 
Little Willie (pointing to a picture of a zebra): 
“What's that?” 
Little Johnnie: “It looks like a horse in a bathing 
suit.” 
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t Note the new time for afternoon programs! 

: ? Grades 

f Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield with Ranger Mac__-- 5—- 8 

1:30 P.M. This Our Democracy ~--~-~-- 7-9 

. Tuesday 9:30 A.M. Storybook Land ~---------- 1- 3 

5 1:30PM... Lets Dae 5- 8 

4 2:00 P.M. Good Reading (1st Semester) 9-12 

, 2:00 P.M. Living Language (2nd 

E Semester) —... ...... =... 7-9 

Wednesday 9:30A.M. Let's Find Out -___-------- 2-4 

, 1:30 P.M. Journeys in Musicland ~~~ 4- 8 

] 

Thursday 9:30 A.M. Music Enjoyment —-------- 2- 4 

10:45A.M. Picture Studies ~--------~- 5- 8 

é. 1:d6RM. Our Wisco 5- 8 
Friday 9:30 A.M. Rhythm and Games ----- Kgn.- 3” 

11:30 A.M. The French Program ----~- 10-12 

| isenm. Rook Trans —.....0.-..... 4— 6 

Originated by WISCONSIN Rebroadcast by 
WHA . WLBL 
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The Role of Radio in the School 


H. B. McCARTY, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


HE Tenth Anniversary of the Wisconsin 

School of the Air finds radio as much a 
= of many classrooms as the traditional 
lackboard. And through radio, streamlined 
education in the modern, progressive sense of 
the word is within dial’s reach of 


It is a supplementary tool, and unless she cor- 
relates it with classroom studies and activities, 
radio is helpless to achieve true education. 
Broadcasts, properly utilized, should serve as a 
springboard, motivating further study and 
arousing creative impulses and new 





even the most remote country school- 
house, 

To our friends who have utilized 
radio in their teaching in the past, 
we bring this announcement of old 
favorite programs and seven new 
features for which we know they are 
waiting. To the hesitant newcomer, 
just a word of what radio has to 
offer you. 

We want to help you make learn- 
ing an adventure. Through the best 
in equipment, musical talent, writing 
and dramatics, we try to bring you programs 
that are finished artistic productions. We are 
constantly in touch with school administrators 
and teachers in the field, striving to meet high 
educational standards and to fill the changing 
needs of the curriculums in the schools. But 
most of all, by the sheer magic of radio itself, 
the Wisconsin School of the Air brings to the 
classroom fresh stimulus and activity, pouring 
new oil into the lamp of learning. 

In no sense does the radio replace the teacher. 








Mr. McCarty 


ideas in the student. 


Celebrating 10th Year 


As the technical mastery of radio 
and the understanding of its signifi- 
cance to education have increased, 
the Wisconsin School of the Air has 
widened in popularity. Beginning on 
Oct. 5, 1931, with a few hundred 
followers, classroom broadcasts 
reached a total of*300,000 weekly lis- 
teners registered last year. Veteran 
honors in preparing unique programs 
for the schools go to Professor E. B. Gordon, 
Mrs. Fannie Steve, and Wakelin McNeel 
(Ranger Mac). In the earliest days these en- 
thusiasts designed series of broadcasts which are 
still numbered among the high-lights of the 
School of the Air today. 

And so—to you listening at your radio re- 
ceiver, we offer the Tenth Anniversary programs 
of the Wisconsin School of the Air, and look 
forward to your comments which shall be our 
guide-posts to the future. 





TEN STEPS TO LISTENING SUCCESS 


1. Provide good receiving equipment! 

2. Try several programs, then select those best suited 
to the grade level and interests of your pupils. 

3. Obtain teacher manuals and supplementary lesson 
aids to guide utilization. 

4. Tune your radio and adjust the volume well in 
advance of the start of a broadcast. 

5. Listen attentively! Set a good example for the 
children. 

6. Follow the program with discussion or activity 
as needed to make the experience meaningful. 

7. Don’t kill the pleasure of radio listening by 
compulsory note-taking or tiring routine. 

8. Don’t expect the radio to do everything. Your 
skill in using a program is all-important. 

9. Encourage parents to hear the school broadcasts. 


They form an excellent link between school and 
home. 


10. Write to the broadcasters. They are entitled to 
your. frankest criticism. They receive no pay. 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE AID 


Generous service is often unrecompensed. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air, operating with- 
out direct appropriation and with only a skeleton 
part-time staff from WHA, must necessarily rely on 
volunteers to help carry on its extensive work. 

Especially must we seek the aid of teachers in the 
field. To achieve our purpose and satisfy school 
needs, our service must be constantly checked and 
supervised. Program ideas and course outlines, teacher 
aids, suggested activities, and reading references— 
all must be carefully weighed and considered in fre- 
quent conferences with active educators. 

And so to our consultants, to Lois G. Nemec, 
state elementary supervisor, to Edythe Sanderman and 
John Wrage, supervising teachers of Dane County, 
and to Ann Kaupanger, Sunnyside School, Madison, 
as well as to many others we should like to mention, 
go the deepest thanks of the Wisconsin School ‘of 
the Air. 

Representatives of the teaching profession, they 
have given unlimited time and energy to helping us 
attain professional standards, and our gratitude is 
meager return for the immeasurable service they have 
performed. 


Approved for WISCONSIN Schools 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially approved for classroom listening by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Education Association. 
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TEACHER MANUALS GUIDE USE OF BROADCASTS 


Radio in the classroom is a unique addition 
to teaching tools, and a special radio technique 
is recommended to the teacher who wishes to 
be most successful in using this tool. 

Teachers’ manuals are an essential guide for 
this technique. Prepared with the advice of ac- 
tive teachers in the field, these manuals give 
lesson aids for each broadcast of a series and a 
wide variety of ideas on exactly how the school 
broadcasts may best be used. 


Before the Broadcast 


Each manual outlines the material for the 
complete series, giving educational objectives 
and an overview of program content. How to 
prepare the class for the broadcast is also in- 
cluded. Word lists, names with which to be- 
come familiar, the main ideas to be stressed in 
the program—all these and other suggestions 
are made for “before the broadcast’ to help 
teacher and pupils get ready for the program. 


During the Broadcast 


Many manuals give suggestions for activities 
during the broadcast. Frequently it is urged 
that the teacher—not the pupil—take notes on 
the program to use in later discussion. Instruc- 


tions from the broadcaster may suggest refer- 
ence to a map, use of visual aids given in the 
manual, or word lists to be placed on the 
blackboard. 


After the Broadcast 


All manuals supply a wealth of material for 
follow-up work: questions to test the students’ 
understanding of the broadcast, topics for dis- 
cussion that will lead to correlation with past 
lessons and other studies in the curriculum, and 
a great variety of activities for the teacher to 
choose from, according to the needs of her par- 
ticular classroom. Wherever possible, projects 
are selected to give the students a chance for 
expression. Dramatics and oral reports, creative 
writing and research topics, art or science ex- 
periments to do in the classroom, are some of 
the suggestions which teachers find useful. 


References 


Reference materials are basic to most courses, 
and books for teachers and pupils are listed in 
the various manuals to provide wider fields of 
exploration on the broadcast topics. These 
books are always chosen with their availability 
to schools in mind. 





COST OF MANUALS 


A saving in price marks the publication of manuals 
this fall. In previous years manuals were issued at 
10 cents per semester. This year, with a few excep- 
tions noted on the next page, a complete manual for 
both semesters is published in a single volume at a 
cost of only 15 cents. 

Most of the manuals are printed by the photo off- 
set process, a great improvement over the duplicating 
of previous years. 


PURCHASING THROUGH SCHOOL BOARD 


A practice being generally adopted is that of the 
school board purchasing all manuals the teacher needs. 
This policy has been widely approved because the 
handbooks are so essential as teaching aids and are 
so rich in lesson plans and material of lasting value 
in the classroom. 


MANNER OF PAYMENT 


Payment in advance with manual orders may be 
made by check, money order, or currency. (No stamps 
except on orders of less than 25 cents, please.) If 
you are uncertain about the suitability of any manuals 
for your particular class, order them on trial. Pay- 
ment will be refunded upon return of the booklets. 


HOW TO REGISTER 


It is essential that all listening classes be registered, 
even though no teaching aids are ordered. One regis- 
tration for each teacher is desired, indicating enroll- 
ment in all courses she definitely plans to have her 
class hear. Use the blank on the reverse side of this 
page for course registrations and manual orders. 
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10th YEAR THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 1940-1941 | 
—Please Print— | 
P. O. ADDRESS. Type of School | 
Rural 
SCHOOL State Graded | 
Village Elem. 
TEACHER City Elem._—___ | 
Which grades do you teach? No. of Pupils__._ . High School____ | 
Have you used Wis. School of the Air before? Other 
Grades | No. of || Price of | Number | 
COURSE Listening} Pupils || Manual | Wanted Cost 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 15c | 
THIS OUR DEMOCRACY 15¢ F 
LET’S DRAW 50c | p 
| : 
GOOD READING (ist Semester Only) 10c ‘ 
LIVING LANGUAGE (2nd Semester Only) 7 
7 Manual available Jan. 1, 1941 10c $ 
f tie 
| LET’S FIND OUT 15c 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND (Special price, ry 
10c each in lots of 10 or more) *15¢ 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT 5c 
OUR WISCONSIN 15c 
BOOK TRAILS 15c 
PICTURE STUDIES (Set of 31 colored P: 
miniature prints) 50c s° 
THE FRENCH PROGRAM (Set of scripts ? 
10c each semester) 20c ms 
games and music not available till Jan. 1941) 25c 


























Total cost of manuals ordered 





Amount of payment enclosed Currency Check M.O 








Payment later_________Whom shall we bill? 





Detach and Mail to 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR — _ Station WHA — Madison 
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Grades 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 
Asst. STATE 4-H Cius LEADER 
CHIEF, JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 


— and girls really hit the trail with 
Ranger Mac this year—via the 
short wave transmitter. Into his gar 
zoo, the duck pond, and the state fish hatchery, 
this experienced nature leader takes his audi- 
ence for ‘‘on the scene’ broadcasts of the won- 
ders of wild life and the out-of-doors. 
Companions of their woodsman friend are 
young Trailhitters who ask questions and in- 
crease the feeling of pupil participation. In 
answering their questions and telling stories of 
Nature’s mysteries, Ranger Mac stimulates both 


—_ 
en, the 


understanding and 
enthusiasm for the 
fascinating world 
about us. He himself 
typifies the active 
naturalist and the 
hearty crusader for 
conservation. 

To encourage stu- 
dents to study and 
protect wild life, 
Ranger Mac has 
planned simple ex- 
periments and class- 
room projects as fol- 
low-up activities for 
the broadcasts. 
These, together with 
program outlines 
and preparation sug- 
gestions, are offered 
in the teacher’s man- 
ual. For information 
on how to register 
and obtain the man- 
ual, see page 27 of 
this bulletin. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 1 


Apr 


Apr. 
May 
May 


Natural Science and Conservation 


30 


14 
21 


28 


31 
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MONDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 











Ranger Mac 


— Schedule — 


Goodbye to Summer 
Broadcast from Ranger Mac’s garden. 
We Visit the Zoo 
Flowers of the Summer’s End 
Seeds: Mysterious Pellets 
The Red Demon Rides Again 
Come On, Winter! 
How plants get ready for Winter. 
Come On, Winter! 
How animals get ready for Winter. 
Trees—Solidified Sunlight 
“The Law Says .. .” 
Biological reasons for game laws. 
How Man Conquered Nature 
Thanksgiving story of the develcpment of 
foods. 
Picture Galleries in the Skies—Clouds 
How Scientists Classify Animals 
How Scientists Classify Plants 
Would You Believe It? 
(Oddities in Nature) 
Don’t You Believe It! 
(Nature superstitions) 
The Earth’s White Mantle 
“Upon Thy Belly Shalt Thou Go” 
Man’s unloved, often abused reptile 
friends. 
We Visit a Greenhouse 
The Ten Most Important Trees in the 
World 
Each Plant a Muscle Shoals 
Houses to Rent 
How to construct bird houses. 
Buried Beauty 
We visit the Cave of the Mounds. 
Sugarin’ Down 
Sap’s a-runnin’ in the Sugar Bush. 
Load ’Em, Lug ’Em, Leave ‘Em 
How some animals treat their eggs and 
young. 
Beauty and the Insect 
Nature's purpose in providing flower 
fragrance and color. 
The Vivarium Goes to Schoo 
How to bring the outdoors indoors. 
The Earth’s Green Mantle 
Magic Fragrance (Herbs) 
Woods, Water, and Wild Life 
Keeping the balance in Nature. 
We Visit a Duck Pond 
We Visit a Fish Hatchery 
Conservation Progzess in Wisconsin 
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1:30-1:50 P.M. 








"The first duty of the 
the society in which 





Mrs. Chipman 


VERYONE is talking about democracy 
these days. 

But do we really know what democracy 
means? How it differs from dictatorship, for 
instance? What rights and privileges people 
enjoy under it? What duties and responsibil- 
ities its citizens must carry? 

In this series the Wisconsin School of the 
Air presents an analysis of our American de- 
mocracy. Planned for the entire school year, 
these programs help to build that clear under- 
standing of our system of government which 
should belong to every American boy or girl. 

Drama, music, the sharp highlight of his- 
torical contrast—with these radio makes the 
story of democracy live, through human char- 
acters the students will enjoy. 

Responsible for planning This Our Democ- 
racy and writing the programs is Karyl Kanet 
Chipman, writer of Living History, national 
award winner in the American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Programs last spring. Her 
services are made available through the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects of the 
Wisconsin Works Progress Administration. 

Serving as consultants on objectives, content, 
references, and school use of the broadcasts are 
Professors Paul H. Sheats and J. Murray Lee 
of the University School of Education. Profes- 
sors John D. Hicks, History Department, and 
Grayson L. Kirk, Political Science, assisted in 
the general outline of the series. 

Gerald Bartell, state station production man- 
ager, directs the WHA Players in the dramatic 
episodes which liberally enrich the programs. 

To help teachers use the programs wisely, 
Mrs, Chipman has prepared an extensive hand- 
book giving detailed preparation and follow-up 
suggestions for each program, with vocabulary 
lists, special reading references, visual aids, and 
unique ideas for correlating the broadcasts with 
other school activities. For information about 
how to register and obtain the teachers’ manual, 
see page 27. 
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Social Studies 


Designed for Grades 7-9 Useful also in Grades 10-12 
KARYL KANET CHIPMAN 


school is to see to it that the pupil understands 
he lives.” 
—ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


— Schedule — 


Unit 1: What is a democracy? 
Sept.23 We Want to Know 
A junior high class gets help in defining 
democracy. 
Sept. 30 Rule by One Man (The King, the Dictator) 
Oct. 7 Rule by a Few (Aristocracy) 
Oct. 14 Let All Decide Together! 
Democracy—Its form and its merits. 

Unit Il; What are the foundations of democracy? 
Oct. 21 Let All the People Vote! 

Oct. 28 Government—The Machinery for Democracy 
Nov. 4 Parties and Elections 
Nov. 11 One Law for All 
Nov. 18 A Chance for Everyone 

Ability, not birth, the key to opportunity. 
Nov. 25 The Right to be Different 
Dec. 2 All for One, and One for All 

Cooperating for the common good. 

Unit Ill: What are the safeguards of democracy? 
Dec. 9 Education for the Children of All the People 
Dec. 16 The Right to Know—to Speak and to Write 
Jan. 6 The Right of Assembly and Free Worship 
Jan. 13 An American’s House Is His Castle 

Freedom from unwarranted search and 
seizure, 
Jan. 20 The Right to a Fair Trial 

Unit IV: What are our reshonsibilities as citizens? 

Jan. 27 We Are Tolerant, Self-Disciplined, 

Cooperative 

Feb. 3 We Learn—We Help Make Decisions 

Feb. 10 We Give in for the Good of All 

Feb. 17 We Do Our Share in Our Life Together 

Feb. 24 We Defend Our Democratic Faith 

Unit V: How do we make our democracy 
work for us? 
Mar. 3 American Government—Servant of the 
People 

Mar.10 Our Local Government Works for Us 

Mar.17 Our State Government Works for Us 

Mar. 24 Our Federal Government Works for Us 

Mar. 31 We Make Our Needs Known 

Unit VI: How do we use democracy to solve 
our problems? 

Apr. 7 Conserving Our Nation’s Resources 

Apr. 14 An End to Economic Warfare? 

Apr. 21 Security for All 

Apr. 28 Sickness and Health 

May 5 More Unfinished Business of Democzacy 
Problems to be dealt with in the demo- 
cratic way. 

Unit VII: How shell we save democracy in America? 

May 12 Which Road Ahead? 
We get our bearings—and look at the 
future. 
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Grades 1-3 


The STORY LADY and the 
WHA STORYBOOK PLAYERS 
GERALD BARTELL, Director 


_ Storybook Players proudly doff their 
caps as they present fun for little folks in 
Storybook Land. The magic and fantasy of 
fairy kingdoms and. make-believe are superbly 
created by radio, as by no other medium, and in 
its appeal to the imaginative child mind lies 
the charm of Storybook Land. 

The Story Lady, music, sound effects, and the 
Storybook Players all lend their talents to this 
series of children’s broadcasts. The Players’ de- 
lightful dramatizations include more of the 
original songs which have made them so dial 
lar, and the Story Lady narrates old and new 
favorites. 

Designed purely for entertainment for the 
primary grades, this series offers suggestions for 
creative follow-up activities for those teachers 
who wish to use them. Different types of cre- 
ative writing, cutting out figures in paper, and 
simple age in drawing may be done 
after the broadcast. The best project of each 
classroom is to be entered for competitive 
Honor Rolls announced on the air. 

Most of the programs for Storybook Land 
are prepared by Helen Frey, who contributes 
original scripts as well as adapting old favorites 
for presentation on the air. Miss Frey's work 
is already known to listeners of “Story Time’, 
a summer feature of station WHA this year. 

No teacher’s manual is necessary for this 
fun-time series. Nevertheless, a registration for 
each class is desired. Please use the form on 
page 28. A complete schedule of titles, authors, 
and Storybook Players’ dramatizations is given 
below. 


— Schedule — 

Sept. 24 Castle Number Nine (Ludwig Bemelmans) 
Oct. 1 East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon 

(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Oct. 8 The Velveteen Rabbit (Margery Bianco) 
Oct. 15 Rhymes for Christopher Robin (A. A. 

Milne) 

“The King’s Breakfast’ 

“Bad Sir Brian Botany’ 

“Disobedience” 

“Market Square ” 
Oct. 22 | The Princess on the Glass Hill 


(Storybook Players dramatization) 
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A Story for Halloween (Helen Frey) 
Change About (Old fairy-tale) 
The Tinder-Box (H. C. Anderson) 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Little Toot (Hardie Gramatky) 
A Story for Thanksgiving (Helen Frey) 
Why the Sea is Salt 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Laughing Lines (Poetry by Edward Lear 
and Laura E. Richards) 
The Little Green Elf’s Christmas (Carolyn 
Bailey) 
The Goose Girl 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Five Chinese Brothers (Claire Bishop) 
Wee Gillis (Munro Leaf) 
Puss in Boots 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
The Red-Headed Princess (D. B. Martin) 
A Valentine Story (Helen Frey) 
Rapunzel 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Shut-Eye Town (Poetry by Eugene Field) 
“The Fly Away Horse” 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod’ 
“The Dinkey Bird’ 
“The Sugar Plum Tree’ 
Runaway Deer (Fleury and Somppi) 
Pat and the Fairies (J. Ewing) 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Snipp Snapp Snurr and the Red Shoes 
(Maj Lindman), 
Down Down the Mountain (Ellis Credle) 
Some ‘‘Silver Pennies’ (Poetry) 
Why Easter Eggs are Colored 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
Crunch the Squirrel (Bond and Rabin) 
Last of the Dragons (E. Nesbit) 
The Lonely Dwarf (Rosemary Lamkey) 
Remus (Oliver Claxton) 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
(Storybook Players dramatization) 
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Mr. Schwalbach 


REATIVE art by radio! 

For the fifth consecutive year, James A. 
Schwalbach, enthusiastic believer in drawing 
“for fun”, guides boys and girls to artistic ex- 
pression that is truly creative and imaginative. 
And this year, during October and through 
November 7, 8 and 9, the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute will exhibit the work of young artists who 
have been participating in the Let’s Draw 
broadcasts. 

Mr. Schwalbach emphasizes experiments in 
materials, simple perspective, and drawing ani- 
mals, as new art units for the series. As before, 
dramatization, narrative, and music are the 
magic stimulants for painting and drawing, 
and the helpful suggestions of their guide aids 
pupils in learning art techniques and principles. 

Continuing his practice of personal guidance 
to teachers, Mr. Schwalbach periodically judges 
drawings that are submitted to him, and also 
acknowledges each set with a card of general 
criticisms and specific suggestions. 

Teachers who have praised the Let’s Draw 
manual for previous series will be even more 
enthusiastic when they see the new hand-book 
which features many different types of full-page 
illustrations. This 100-page book contains com- 
plete instructions and suggestions, so that any 
teacher, with the help of the broadcasts, can 
conduct this course in creative art. For infor- 
mation on how to register and obtain the 
manual, see page 27 of this bulletin. 


— Schedule — 
Unit I: Off to a Good Start 


Sept. 24 Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Oct. 1 March of the Dwarts 
Oct. 8 Huck Finn 

Unit Il: Having Fun in Art 
Oct. 15 Cowboy Campfire 
Oct. 22 Meet Little Henry's Papa 
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Grades 5-8 


JAMES A. SCHWALBACH 


WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Oct. 29 Crazy Inventions 


Nov. 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 


May 


5 


ae 
. 19 
20 

3 


10 
17 

- 
14 
21 


28 

4 
11 
18 
25 


11 
18 
25 


15 
22 
29 


Corkhead (Craft Project) 


Unit Ill; Experiments in Materials 


Modern Designing (Use of Pencil) 
Northwest with Lewis and Clark (Crayon) 
All Wet! (Use of Watercolor) 

Button Up! (Craft Project) 


Unit IV: Experiments in Color 
A Glass-Bottom Boat Ride 
Toys on Parade 

Strange Worlds 

A Sleighride in St. Petersburg 
Indian Tom-Tom (Craft Project) 


Unit V: How to Draw Scenes 
The Road from Town 
The House that Grew Smaller 
City Sights and Sounds 
Storm at Sea 
We Make a Mural (Class Project) 


Unit VI: How to Draw People 
Mother Goose People 

Irish Jig 

Making Faces 

Fountain of Youth 

Clothespin People (Craft Project) 
Unit VII: How to Draw Animals 
Old MacDonald’s Farm 

Jungle Animals 

Dog Deeds 

A Bird Hike 

The Goofus and the Glimp (Craft Project) 


Unit VIII; Review 
Pass in Review 
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Mr. Schwalbach with Studio Class 
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For High Schools 


W.E.A. ENGLISH 
RADIO COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wedemeyer 


Pt ecircemayg new in literature programs! 
A unique approach to the motivation of 
reading extensively in senior high school Eng- 
lish classes, marks the one-semester literature 
series, Good Reading. 

Based on the moods and widely varied in- 
terests of adolescents, these broadcasts are 
planned to show how books can satisfy feelings 
of the moment and how leisure reading can 
bring keen personal enjoyment. To assure the 
availability of books mentioned in the pro- 
grams, special care has been taken to choose 
those from the Wisconsin Traveling Library 
list, or the American Library Association list 
for small high schools. 

The W.E.A. English Radio Committee, 
which last year gave us “Literature Then and 
Now’, has prepared this new series and the 
teacher's manual. The Committee members are: 
Charles Wedemeyer, Pulaski High School, Mil- 
waukee, chairman; Ruth Merritt, Elkhorn High 
School, script writer; Jean Hoard, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison; Elizabeth Buckmaster, 
Downer Seminary, Milwaukee; and Helen G. 
Thomas, Poynette High School. 

A supplementary teacher's manual gives 
objectives and hints on motivation and follow- 
up activities for the broadcast. For information 
on how to register and obtain the manual, see 
page 27 of this bulletin. 


— Schedule — 


Sept.24 Adventuresome Mood 
Oct. 1 Questing Mood 

Oct. 8 Smiley Mood 

Oct. 15 Sporting Mood 

Oct. 22 Thoughtful Mood 

Oct. 29 Mood for Chills and Thrills 
Nov. 5 Pioneering Mood 

Nov. 12 Mood for Escape 

Nov. 19 Laughing Mood 

Nov. 26 Thankful Mood 

Dec. 2 Rebellious Mood 

Dec. 10 Mood of Feeling Grown-up 
Dec. 17 Mystic Mood 

Jan. 7 Neighborly Mood 

Jan. 14 Ambitious Mood 

Jan. 21 Mood for Being Entertained 
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Grades 7-9 


ROMANCE KOOPMAN 
WHA STAFF WRITER 





Miss Koopman 


Pear cw expression through words is the 
new adventure awaiting boys and girls who 
listen to Living Language. This imaginative 
series, originating this year, uncovers the magic 
that lies in good speech and writing, and stimu- 
lates expression in a wide variety of activities. 
From telephone manners and dictionary excur- 
sions to narrative writing and radio techniques, 
Living Language combs the field of ways to 
make words really work for us. 

Romance Koopman, WHA staff writer and 
author of the series, has prepared an extensive 
teachers’ manual for guidance in using this un- 
usual series. This manual will be available for 
distribution Jan. 1, 1941. 

Living Language correlates effectively with 
the Language and Language Arts work of the 
upper grades and high schools of Wisconsin. 
A portion of the broadcasts will be devoted to 
some of the difficulties and errors common to 
students at this level. 

The series is offered for the second semester 
only. For information on how to register, see 
page 27 of this bulletin. 


— Schedule — 
Jan. 28 It's Our Language (Introduction to good 
usage) 
Feb. 4 Signposts (Outlines, word meanings, some 
“musts” !) 
Feb. 11 House of Words (Our helper, the dic- 
tionary) 


Feb. 18 The World Is So Full (Sentences) 

Feb. 25 Dear Friend (Letter writing) 

Mar. 4 Tell Me a Story (Narrative writing) 

Mar.11 The Grass Is Green (Words for vivid 
language) 

Mar.18 Thinking Words (Words for essays and 
articles) 

Mar. 25 Check Up (Value of simplicity) 

Apr. 1 Taking the Floor (Public Speaking and 
rules of order) 

Apr. 8 Words That Make Music (Reading poetry 
aloud) 

Apr. 15 Rhymes and Reason (Writing poetry) 

Apr. 22 The Play’s the Thing (Drama history and 
technique) 

Apr. 29 Three Walls and a Floor (Plays and 
acting) 

May 6 Mighty Magic (Radio plays and language) 

May 13 The Summing Up (Student Contributions) 
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WEDNESDAY 
} 9:30-9:45 A.M. 


4 
" i] 


Natural Science and Social Studies 
Grades 2-4 


SCRIPTS AND TEACHER'S MANUAL BY 


ROMANCE KOOPMAN 
WHA STAFF WRITER 


“What makes it? How does it? But why?” 

Children love to ask questions, and alert 
educators turn this searching curiosity to good 
purpose in the classroom. The Wisconsin 
School of the Air therefore offers a new series 
of broadcasts for the primary grades, designed 
to answer children’s questions and guide their 
game of Let’s Find Out. 

This new feature replaces the Nature Tales 
and the Stories of Peggy and Paul programs of 
previous years, combining natural science and 
the broader aspects of primary social studies in 
one series. The programs are built around a 
grown-up narrator and a child who asks ques- 
tions, with frequent stories and amusing con- 

versation to lend sparkle to the presentation. 

i Questions about the seasons, animals and 
: plants, people who live in lands around the 
world, how we live and what America stands 
for, are some of the queries Let’s Find Out will 
answer. And to help youngsters in the class- 
room find out for themselves, there is a variety 
of instructive and entertaining activities sug- 
gested in the teacher's manual prepared for the 
year. 

Scripts and the teacher's manual are written 
by Romance Koopman, WHA staff writer, who 
for two years prepared the Radio Reading Club 
series. To assure the adaptability of this series 
to the lower grades, many teachers were con- 








Cunningham School, Beloit, "Finds Out’ 


















sulted. Among them Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, 
State Elementary Supervisor, and Miss Leila 
Stevens, Marquette School, Madison, gave spe- 
cial help in outlining the course and checking 
the manual, 

For information on how to register and 
obtain the teacher’s manual, please see page 27 
of this bulletin. 


— Schedule — 


Unit I: Transportation 

Sept.25 Where Are We Going? 
Oct. 2 How Did People Travel Long Ago? 
Oct. 9 What Makes Boats Go? 
Oct. 16 How Does the Mail Come? 
Oct. 23. How Far Can an Airplane Fly? 

Unit Il: The World Prepares for Winter 
Oct. 30 Why Do the Leaves Fall Off the Trees? 
Nov. 6 How Do Birds Find Their Way South? 
Nov. 13 Where Do Turtles Go in Winter? 
Nov. 20 How Do We Get Ready for Cold Weather ? 

Unit Il; Homes (Domestic) 

Could People Live Without Houses? 

Why Didn’t the Indians Live in Log 

Cabins ? 

How Many Houses Have Electricity? 

Why Are City Buildings so High? 

Unit IV: Homes in Far-Away Lands 
Jan. 8 Does Anyone Live at the North Pole? 
Jan. 15 Where Do Camels Come From? 

Jan. 22 Do Jungle People Live in Trees? 
Jan. 29 Do People Really Live on Rivers? 
Unit V: I'm Glad I'm an American 

Is America Different from Other Countries ? 

Why Do I Have to Obey Rules? 

Who Made America? 

Unit VI: Plants and Gardening 

Are the Plants All Dead Under the Snow? 

Where Did My Shirt Grow? 

Why Are They Planting so Many Trees in 

Wisconsin ? 

Do We Eat Flowers ? 

Mar.26 What's Inside a Seed? 
Apr. 2 Where Shall We Plant Our Garden? 

Unit VII: Adaptation of Animals to Environment 
Apr. 9 How Many Kinds of Animals Are There? 
Apr. 16 Can Fish Breathe in Water? 

Apr. 23. Can Land Animals Swim ? 
Apr. 30 How Do Birds Fly? 
Unit VII: Summary 
How Can I Find Out More? 
What Can I Do When School is Out? 


Nov. 27 
Dec. 4 


Dec, 11 
Dec. 18 


Feb. 5 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 


Feb. 26 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 12 


Mar. 19 


May 7 
May 14 
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Prof. Gordon 


EGINNING his tenth year of teaching 

music in the schools by radio, Professor 
Gordon offers a new series of broadcasts 
marked by several distinctive features. 


Now, for the first time, an individual song 
book for each child is available for classroom 
use in following the broadcasts. This is a book 
containing the words and music of the twenty 
songs to be taught throughout the year. No 
more copying of songs on the blackboard! No 
more difficulty over reading problems! This 
new book is printed by the photo offset process ; 
type and notes are clear, clean-cut, and easy to 
read. And the book is neatly decorated with 
little figures the children will like. It is their 
song book. 


But it is more than that. It is a teacher 
manual as well, for it contains a supplement 
with suggestions for the teacher on the use of 
the broadcasts, notes on ear training and sight 
reading, a schedule of the weekly programs, 
and information about the annual Radio Music 
Festival, to be held at the University Pavilion 
on May 10, 1941. 


These song books are available at 10 cents 
each in lots of ten or more, 15 cents each other- 
wise. 

Provided sufficient demand is expressed for 
it, Professor Gordon will prepare an accompani- 
ment book containing piano parts for all the 
songs. If interested in obtaining such a supple- 
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WEDNESDAY 
2:00-2:25 P.M. 


Grades 4-8 


PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


mentary book, to cost 50 cents, please write to 
Journeys in Music Land, Station WHA, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Ear training, sight reading, and _ technical 
drill appropriate to music study for grades four 
through eight, will again be included in Jour- 
neys in Musicland. For the hundreds of teach- 
ers who have used this course in the past or 
have heard the amazing chorus of 4500 child- 
voices singing at the Spring Music Festival, the 
series needs no further recommendation. For 
those who register for the first time, an invalu- 
able classroom experience is waiting. 


Professor Gordon is offering just one course 
this year. For information on how to register 
and obtain the combined song book and 
manual, please see page 27. 


— Schedule — 


Sept. 25 

Oct. 2,9, 16, 23, 30 
Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27 
Dec. 4, 11,18 

Jan: 8,55, 22,29 
Feb. 5,12, 19, 26 
Mar. 5, 12,19, 26 
Apr. 2,9, 16, 23, 30 
May 7,14 
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THURSDAY THURSDAY 
9:30-9:50 A.M. NT 10:45-11:00 A.M. 





Mt 


Grades 2, 3, 4 
MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 





P mA 





reid i 








Mrs. Morphy 


K Bron appreciation of fine music is every 
child’s privilege in our modern age of edu- 
cation by radio. So again Mrs. Elyda Morphy 
brings pleasure and musical understanding to 
tens of thousands of youngsters who will make 
up her fifth annual radio class. 

Selections appealing to children because of 
rhythm, melody, or descriptive qualities, simple 
tales about compositions and composers, and 
occasional programs of live talent are used to 
widen the children’s acquaintance with the 
world of music. 

For information on how to register and 
obtain the teacher’s booklet, see page 27 of 
this bulletin. 


— Schedule — 


Music and You 
The Piano and the Harp 
The Violin and the Viola 
The Cello and the Bass 
The String Family Gets Together 
Let's Make Believe 
Mind the Music 

14 Pictures We ‘‘Hear”’ 
Nov. 21 Memory Game 
Nov. 28 No broadcast (Thanksgiving) 
Dec. 5 We Stop and Listen (Review) 
Dec. 12 When Winter Comes 
Dec. 19 Hansel and Gretel 
Jan. 9 A Trip to Toyland 
Jan. 16 Guessing Game 
Jan. 23 Children’s Choice 
Jan. 30 Listening is Fun 
Feb. 6 Flute and Clarinet 
Feb. 13 Oboe, English Horn, Bassoon 
Feb. 20 French Horn, Trumpet, Trombone 
Feb. 27 Instrumental Combinations 
Mar. 6 The Orchestra Plays 
Mar.13 The Orchestra Plays Again 
Mar. 20 Welcome to Spring 
Mar.27 An Encore by the Orchestra 
Apr. 3 Music Riddles 
Apr. 10 Springtime Melodies 
Apr. 17 Off to the Woods! 
Apr. 24 Nature in Music 
May 1 Memory Game 
May 8 Music Round-Up (Review) 
May 15 Parade of Favorites 


Sept. 26 
Oct: 3 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 
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Grades 5-8 
LUCY IRENE BUCK 


ART SUPERVISOR 
MADISON PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


























Miss Buck 


M*ss BUCK returns for another year of 
stories and talks to give great paintings 
and works of sculpture more meaning for 
children. 

This year, for the first time a complete set 
of 31 colored miniature prints is available for 
study with the broadcasts, priced at 50 cents. 
Each child will want a collection and will 
treasure these reproductions of art masterpieces. 
Teachers may correlate the series with the art 
unit of Language work for Grades 5-8. 

For information about how to register and 
obtain the miniature prints, see page 27. 


— Schedule — 


Elephants at the Circus (Curry) 
Bouquet (Matisse) 

After a Summer Shower (Inness) 
Cornfield in Provence (Van Gogh) 
The Santa Fe Trail (Young—Hunter) 
The Solemn Pledge (Ufer) 

The Fog Warning (Homer) 

Men on the Dock (Bellows) 

On the Stairs (Zorn) 

No broadcast (Thanksgiving) 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael) 
Sistine Madonna (Raphael) 

The Magnificat (Botticelli) 
Portrait of Charles I (Van Dyck) 
The Night Watch (Rembrandt) 
The Concert (Terboch) 

The Fifer (Manet) 

Midwinter (Lie) 

Lincoln (Sculpture by St. Gaudens) 
George Washington (Stuart) 
Minute Man (Sculpture by French) 
American Gothic (Wood) 

Black Hawk (Sculpture by Taft) 
Men Are Square (Beneker) 
Bringing Home the New Born Calf 
(Millet) 

St. Genevieve (Puvis De Chavanne) 
Annunciation (Fra Angelico) 
Holland Morning (Hitchcock) 
The Gulf Stream (Homer) 

Behind the Plow (Kemp—Welch) 
The Immortal Indian (Sculpture by 
Mestrovic ) 

Garden in Arles (Van Gogh) 


Sept. 26 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 28 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 19 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 27 


Apr. 3 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 24 
May 1 
May 8 


May 15 
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THURSDAY 
1:30-1:50 P.M. 


HI 


Geography—History—Civics 
Grades 5-8 


SCRIPTS AND TEACHER'S MANUAL BY 


J. HELEN HANFORD 


WHA STAFF WRITER Miss Hanford 
| gp pene they Badger State! obtain the teacher's manual, see page 27 of this 
Every boy and girl should know the story _ bulletin. 
of Wisconsin, how, from adventurous begin- — Seaiete wn 


nings, she grew to the state in which we live, 
rich in natural resources and industries, and Sept. 26 Introductory Panorama 
4 Oct. 3 The Strange Visitor 


literally first in the nation as a “land of milk (Glaciers and their left-overs) 
and honey’’. Oct. 10 Why People Came to Wisconsin 
So the Wisconsin School of the Air presents —. ve Asa —— 
$ ‘ edskins— 2 irs eopie 
a new series of broadcasts on the Badger State, Ce 24 Sade Bc ad ae 


designed for use in the social studies classes of (Explorers and wissionaits) 
intermediate and upper grades. Geography, Oct. 31 Fur Traders on the Rivers 
history, and citizenship are included in the Nov. 7 Men That Dug in the Ground 


chronological panorama of Wisconsin, and sup- BR ey oe 
OV. 1é 1fc ac aw 


plementary activities invite pupils to explore \joy' 1 Pioneer Life in the Wilderness 
the particular region in which they live. Nov. 28 No broadcast (Thanksgiving) 
Drama by the WHA Players, under the Dec. 5 Early Ways of Travel 
direction of Gerald Bartell, highlights the his- Dec. 12. Wisconsin, a Territory and a State 
torical sketches of missionaries, fur-traders, D& 19 People from across the Seas 
: ? >> Jan. 9 Coming of the Iron Horse 
early settlers, and lumber-jacks. Commerce, in- (Railroads and. other inventions) 
dustry, and agriculture of today are directly Jan. 16 Runaway Slaves and the Civil War 
related to physical geography, and the series Jan. 23 ar ya a! = oe 
concludes with a survey of state government a eee ee 
: - ; Feb. 6 Building for Democracy 
with stress on state services and the duties of (Education in Wisconsin) 
good citizenship. Feb. 13. Farming in Wisconsin 
Classroom projects, suggested in the teacher's Feb. 20 Dams and Minerals 


manual, may be submitted to WHA for entry ew 7 shine an prog bes ol 


in an Honor Roll broadcast, and it is urged (Ship-building and commerce) 
that the series be correlated with English and = Mar. 13 Industrial Wisconsin 
art. Mar. 20 Land of a Thousand Playgrounds 
Scripts and manual are written by Miss 4, , (Recreation and tourist trade) 
: ar.27 Over at the State-house 
Helen Hanford, WHA staff writer, formerly (Broadcast direct from the Capitol) 


of the Wisconsin State Information Service, Apr. 3 The State Helps the Farmer 

and author of a forthcoming book on state Apr. 10 a — the Friendless 
Sans - _ “elfare activities) 

ac emt a Ye ia? — hes Apr. 17. The State Keeps Us Healthy 

ants for the series include Miss Gertie L. Fan- Apr. 24 The State Helps Men of Industry 


son, Central State Teachers College, and Miss (Public Service, Industrial Commission) 
Clara Tutt, Whitewater State Teachers College, May 1 The State Gent On Safety 
s new f Wis- (Crime and the judiciary) 
author of oi _ , a new book of Wis May 8 What We Owe Our State 
consin stories for children. (Good citizenship lesson) 


For information on how to register and May 15 Great People of Wisconsin 
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FRIDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 











Mrs. Steve 


eon time is play time for the thousands 
of boys and girls who join Mrs. Steve each 
Friday morning in Rhythm and Games. With 
pantomimes, story games, dances and catchy 
tunes, she encourages every youngster to free 
and joyful participation in the play activity of 
the group. 

Directed play, she believes, can do much to 
develop poise, muscular coordination, and 
bodily grace in children. But her broadcasts do 
not stop with exercising bodies. They exercise 
imaginations as well. And they provide the 
classroom teacher with a splendid starting point 
for social education because of the necessity of 
listening for directions, of playing harmoni- 
ously, and of taking turns. 

Mrs. Steve's broadcasts are completely in- 
formal. Seated at the piano, she plays her orig- 
inal tunes and rhythms, giving instructions and 
encouragement as if her pupils were in the 
studio with her. She knows children thoroughly 
and is a veteran teacher in radio, having been 
on the air regularly since the first week of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air in October, 1931. 

To aid in carrying the games over into gym- 
nasium and playtime periods, Mrs. Steve has 
been preparing at the close of each semester a 
booklet containing her original games and 
music. (A few copies of the two 1939-40 
booklets are still available at 10 cents each. 
These are not outdated; they contain music and 
directions for games that are always enjoyable.) 

This year, however, only one booklet will be 
released. It will be issued in January and will 
contain the material for the entire year. The 
price will be 25 cents. Orders may be placed 
now, along with the request for other manuals, 
and remittances will be credited. 

It is important that all listening classes be 
registered promptly, even though no booklet is 
ordered. Please use the form on page 28. 





Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 
May 
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27 
4 


13 
10 


27 
24 


at 


14 


il 


Kindergarten, Grades 1-3 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
MADISON PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


— Schedule — 


“Getting Acquainted” Games 
Autumn Leaves—Pantomime in Rhythm 
(Teacher asked to read poem, “Autumn 
Leaves,” by Cooper, to children before 
the broadcast. ) 
A-Walking We Will Go 
Let’s Play Ball and Beat the Drum 
(Supply of rubber balls needed.) 
Halloween Fun 
Skipping Along—a New “Skip It’? Game 
Safety Games and Rhythms 
An Indian Story Told in Rhythm 
Fun in the Barnyard 
No broadcast (Thanksgiving) 
Winter Rhythms and Games: 
Snowballs, Snowman, Snowflakes 
The Sandman’s Game 
Animated Toys 
“Little Miss Echo” Plays a Game with 
“Little Sir Echo” 
A Visit from the Note Family 
Horses and Ponies that Gallop; 
Boys and Girls Who Polka 
Listening and Doing (A lesson in tone and 
tempo) 
“We march, march along 
In time with our song.” 
Valentine Games: 
Will you be my valentine? 
Mr. Postman, hurry, do! 
George Washington danced the minuet 
We shall dance it too. 
“One, two, buckle my shoe, 
I should like to run with you.” 
The Wild March Wind 
Dance of the Wooden Shoes 
Mother Goose's Party 
Two Old Favorites (Children choose by 
vote the games to be played) 
East—W est—North—South 
No broadcast (Good Friday) 
Let’s Ride on the Merry-Go-Round! 
Right and Left (a game to help us 
remember ) 
Making a Garden 
Come Out on the Green 
The Umbrella Game 


Skating, 
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Grades 4-6 


TEACHER AIDS BY 


HILDA CAVANAUGH 


SUPERVISING TEACHER 
RICHLAND COUNTY 


HEE are Book Trails leading boys and 
girls down new pathways of reading “just 
for fun”. Taking for our guideposts the nat- 
ural interest fields of children, the Book Trails 
run to gypsy caravans, cowboy campfires, homes 
in far-away lands, jungle dens, circus tents, 
fairy realms and castles of long ago. 

Sheer pleasure in reading and exploration of 
extensive fields of literature are motivated by 
dramatizations, narratives, and music that intro- 
duce books of fiction, biography, travel, and 
poetry. 

The series replaces the Radio Reading Club 
but differs from it in some important aspects. 
The grade level is shifted to younger children 
of grades 4-6. In the broadcasts and the book 
lists, regular school readers ‘are frequently men- 
tioned, so that the reading interests aroused by 
the programs can be satisfied even though 
“library” books are scarce. And the programs 
no longer rely upon the ‘‘club” theme for their 
motivation. 

A course manual is available, giving sugges- 
tions for utilization of the programs and help- 
ful lists of carefully chosen books to guide 
reading activities. The manual was prepared by 
Miss Hilda Cavanaugh, supervising teacher in 
the Richland County schools, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Esther Holt, librarian and social 
science teacher, Richland County Normal, and 
Miss Marian Fleischer, Milwaukee Vocational 
school. 

In planning the broadcasts, the advice of 
Miss Bernice E. Leary, widely-known specialist 
in children’s literature, was obtained. The 
motivating and supplementary activities were 
compiled with the help of her class of teachers 
in children’s literature, enrolled in the 1940 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin. 

Writer of the scripts for Book Trails is Miss 
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FRIDAY 
1:30-1:50 P.M. 





SCRIPTS BY 


JOYCE JAEGER 


Script EDITOR 














STATION WHA 
: Miss Jaeger 


Joyce Jaeger, WHA script editor, who wrote 
“This Land of Ours’, the national honor- 
winning geography series of last year’s School 
of the Air. Gerald Bartell, production man- 
ager, directs the WHA Players in the dramatic 
episodes of the broadcasts which so greatly 
enhance their interest value. 

For details on how to register and obtain the 
teacher's manual for this new series, please see 
page 27 of this bulletin. 


— Schedule — 


“Sarishan!”’—a Gypsy Hello 
The Story of Books 

Tickle Tales 

More Tickle Tales 

Fresh and Salt Water Travels 
“So Thats How...” 
Down on the Farm 

Away to the City 

When America Was Young 
No broadcast (Thanksgiving) 
A Pocketful of Rhyme 

Stories out of Wisconsin 
Christmas in Books 

Stories of the Redskins 

Old Once-Upon-A-Time Tales 
New Once-Upon-A-Time Tales 
Stories from the Other Side of the World 
Stories from the Top of the World 
Troubadour Tales (Ballads) 
Americans Who Did 

Jungle Animals 

Cowboy Story Round-Up 
Modern Make-Believe 

All Around Anterica 

Rhymes Without Reason 
Voices of Verse 

No broadcast (Good Friday) 
Menagerie 

Dog Stories 

Children from Many Lands 
Up Hill and Down Dale 
Stories of the Sawdust Ring 


Sept. 27 
Oct. 4 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 25 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 29 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 20 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 28 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 25 
May 2 
May 9 
May 16 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


1940-1941 





ALTERNATE FRIDAYS 
11:30-11:45 A.M. 
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Mile. Mercier 
os ENRICH foreign language teaching in 

Wisconsin schools, the University Depart- 
ment of French continues its national prize- 
winning series of broadcasts, 

This year listeners will hear lively dramatiza- 
tions of incidents in the lives of French boys 
and girls, such as the recess period in a French 
school. They will hear the language of today 
as it is spoken by their young French contempo- 
raries, as well as the more polished language of 
literature. New features include two “Informa- 
tion Please’ programs and a contest for listen- 
ers, based on the content of the year’s broad- 
casts, with awards to be made on the final 
program in May. 

Mlle. Germaine Mercier again serves as 
writer of the programs and chairman of the 
French Radio Players group, comprised of Mr. 
W. Bandy, Mr. A. Kroff, Mr. A. Lévéque, 
Mlle. Y. Renouard, and others. 


For High Schools and Colleges 


PRESENTED BY 


UNIVERSITY DEPT. OF FRENCH 


RADIO CHAIRMAN, MLLE. GERMAINE MERCIER 


Scripts, which each student should have 
before him at the time of the broadcast, are 
available at 10 cents for a complete set for one 
semester, or 20 cents for the entire year. 
Please use the registration and order form on 
page 28. 

— Schedule — 


Oct. 4 Recreation des ecoliers francais 

Oct. 18 Un voyage dans |’Amerique du Sud 

Nov. 1 Au Theatre de la Jeunesse 

Nov. 15 Histoire regionale (Souvenirs francais) 

Dec. 6 Des experts ou ‘Information Please’ 

Dec. 20 Noel: traditions, legendes et chants 

Jan. 10 Avec nos conteurs d’hier et d’aujourd’hui 

Jan. 24 A I’Opera 

Feb. 7 Dans la boutique du marchand de disques 

Feb. 21 Chez nos amis les Canadiens Francais 

Mar. 7 Au pays d’Evangeline et d’Atala 

Mar. 21 Avec nos poetes d’hier et d’aujourd’hui 

Apr. 4 Paques: traditions, legendes et chants 

Apr. 18 Des experts ou “Information Please” 

May 2 La repetition de la piece francaise 

May 16 Des laureats et laureates du Concours de 
Francais 





Additional Programs for High School and Adult Listening 


THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1940—MAY 16, 1941 


FARM SCIENCE SPOTLIGHT 
Mondays—2 :00-2 :30 

Laboratory visits seine scientific work now under way 
for the improvement of agriculture. 


YOUR JOB OUTLOOK 
Mondays—3:00-3:30 P.M. 

The personal and practical aspects of preparing for and 
getting a job. 


GOOD READING 
Tuesdays—2:00-2:30 P.M. 
See description in this bulletin. 


FOLLOWING CONGRESS 
Tuesdays—3 :00-—3:30 P.M. 

Re-enactments of events in the U. S. Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


OVER AT OUR HOUSE 
W ednesdays—2:00-2:30 P.M. 

A young Wisconsin couple learns to cope with problems 
in home living. 


WISCONSIN CITIZENSHIP FORUM 
W ednesdays—3 :00-3 :3 

How democratic ptt works for us and what we 
all can do to make it work better. 


GREAT LIVES THROUGH BOOKS 
Thursdays—2 :00-2:30 P.M. 

Readings and dramatizations from outstanding biographies 
of great men and women. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
Thursdays—3:00-3:30 P 

An analysis of the 5 economic problems confront- 
ing the individual as a consumer. 


MEET YOUNG AMERICA 
Fridays—2 :00-2:30 

Frank interviews a4 young people recorded at various 
points throughout the United States. 


YOUR SPEECH 
Fridays—3:00-3:30 P.M. 
Training in good speech for common, practical situations. 


Write to WHA for a free Wisconsin College of the Air bulletin outlining the courses listed above 
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Samuel A. Kirk 
President, Wis. Ass'n for Applied Psychology 


| einer of mass education employed in 
public schools must of necessity result in 
the neglect of many children who deviate ex- 
tremely from the average. Those children who 
find it difficult to adjust in a large group be- 
cause of social, intellectual, emotional, or other 
types of deviations constitute a serious problem 
in all schools. It is obvious that the classroom 
teacher, harassed by all the problems of an 
ever-expanding curriculum, cannot adequately 
deal with all individual problems, which re- 
quire not only a great deal of time, but also 
specialized training. Recognizing this problem, 
progressive communities have found it neces- 
sary to utilize the services of psychologists to 
a greater and greater extent. 

A psychologist in a school system is respon- 
sible for the performance of the following 
duties: 


1. To administer, organize, and interpret group 
testing programs in the school system for the pur- 
pose of grouping children on the basis of ability, 
interest, and achievement. 

2. To administer and interpret individual mental 
examinations. 

3. To diagnose educational disabilities such as 
reading and arithmetic difficulties and to organize 
remedial procedures. 

4. To diagnose children who need special treat- 
ment because of mental retardation or acceleration 
and to recommend programs in harmony with their 
abilities and disabilities. 

5. To deal with behavior problem children and 
to recommend suitable treatment in the home and 
in the school. 

6. To utilize and develop community resources and 
to interpret children’s po Paso to teachers, parents, 
and community agencies. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the extent 
to which psychological service is available in 
the schools of Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology made a survey 
in the spring of 1939. Questionnaires concern- 
ing the number and training of psychologists, 
and the nature of their duties, were sent to 
all superintendents of schools in cities having 
a population of 10,000 or more. In addition, 
questionnaires were sent to certain smaller 
communities where it was known that psy- 


chologists were employed. Of the thirty-eight 
superintendents to whom questionnaires were 
sent, twenty-five replied. 

From the replies, it appears that there are 
seven full-time school psychologists and three 
part-time psychologists employed in the Wis- 
consin schools. Of the seven full-time psychol- 
ogists, four had Doctor’s degrees and three 
had Master’s degrees. One part-time psycholo- 
gist had a Doctor's degree; one, a Master's 
degree, and one a Bachelor’s degree. Those re- 
porting had, on an average, eight years of 
clinical experience. The types of duties per- 
formed and the proportionate time spent in 
each are listed below: 


Individual Testing 20% Supervision ~~~ 19% 
Group Testing _-. 6% Teaching ~------ % 
Mental Hygiene _. 37% Miscellaneous -__ 10% 


Vocational Guid._ 5% 


From the data received, it would appear that 
when a psychologist has been used fairly high 
standards of training and service have been 
upheld. In many of the situations where full- 
time psychologists have been employed the 
Doctor's degree or the Mastet’s degree have 
been required. In only one instance do we find 
anyone rated as doing psychological work with 
less than a Master’s degree. The functions per- 
formed by the psychologists parallel very closely 
those performed in other states and in general 
may be classified under the two headings of 
mental testing and mental hygiene. 

It must be realized, of course, that seven 
full-time and three part-time psychologists are 
not enough to serve even the minimum psycho- 
logical needs of the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin. A comparison with the psychological staffs 
in certain cities will indicate the inadequacy of 
psychological service in the state. Rochester, 
New York, with a population of 328,132 em- 
ploys sixteen full-time psychologists; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, with a population of 451,160, 
employs eight psychologists; Washington, 
D. C., with a population of 486,869, employs 
ten psychologists, and Providence, R. I., with 
a population of only 252,981, employs four 
psychologists. 

It is agreed by superintendents and others 
that the work of a psychologist in a school 
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system aids the educational process and the de- 
velopment of preventative and corrective pro- 
grams. A number of superintendents expressed 
their desire for one or more psychologists but 
stated that their budget would not allow them 
to fill the recognized need. 

There are two difficulties in the way of 
expanding psychological service in the state 
of Wisconsin. The main obstacle to the exten- 
sion of such service is, of course, limited funds. 
The second difficulty is that no school or col- 
lege in the state of Wisconsin has concentrated 
on the training of such workers. It. is interest- 
ing to note from the results of the question- 
naire that out of the ten psychologists em- 
ployed only two of the workers were graduates 
of Wisconsin colleges or universities. One of 
these had a Bachelor’s degree in Psychology 
and the other a Master's degree in Education. 
Wisconsin needs facilities for the training of 
such workers. 

A program for the development of psycho- 
logical service in the public schools in Wis- 
consin should be worked out. Many school 
systems can afford to employ such workers. 
Smaller systems probably have difficulty in em- 





ploying highly trained individuals because of 
the lack of funds. In consequence there is often 
a tendency to do without the services of a 
psychologist or to employ inadequately trained 
personnel. 

A suggested plan is to have the state sub- 
sidize psychological workers in the same way 
as it now gives state aid to teachers of the 
mentally handicapped, the deaf, and children 
with speech defects. In this way school systems 
will be able to employ adequately trained psy- 
chologists. This seems better than a plan of 
having traveling psychologists because so much 
of the time of a highly trained worker would 
be spent on the road. However, for rural com- 
munities, a traveling psychologist may be 
necessary. 

There is a growing tendency for states to 
certify school psychologists so that high stand- 
ards of training and service may be assured. 
It is hoped that Wisconsin will be among the 
leading states in the establishment of standards 
of certification and will make available to the 
children of Wisconsin the specialized and 
needed services of a school psychologist as a 
permanent member of the educational system. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS— 


(Continued from page 22) 


Mounds; and to visit cheese factories. Not only 
were these trips educational, but they were 
made most enjoyable by those having charge. 

Dr. Scott H. Goodnight, dean of the sum- 
mer school, gave most generously many hours 
of his busy program to the registering of the 
members of the Conference. He had appointed 
Dr. J. Murray Lee in charge of all arrange- 
ments and the group was deeply indebted to 
Dr. Lee for so many details so excellently 
considered. Mr. C. P. Cary, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Wis- 
consin, voiced excellently the sentiment of the 
group when he said, “The University met its 
responsibility admirably and as a result those 
in attendance from the forty-four states are 
leaving us with nothing but praise and best 
wishes on every tongue.” All realized that the 
success of the meeting was in no small degree 
due to the untiring efforts of Dr. Lee of the 
School of Education of the University of Wis- 
consin. His genius in the management of count- 


less details involved and his skill and efficiency 
in meeting and solving problems were extra- 
ordinary. And by his side was his charming 
and efficient helper, his wife, whom the group 
soon learned to know and appreciate too. At 
the concluding morning assembly program, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lee were presented a lovely chair by 
the members of the conference in token of their 
esteem and appreciation. 

At this closing meeting the conference group 
adopted a resolution to cooperate fully with 
the representatives of the twenty-seven national 
educational organizations called together by 
Dr. W. E. Givens for a conference on “Train- 
ing for National Defense’. 

The officers of the Department took this 
occasion to express their great appreciation to 
President Dykstra, Dean Goodnight and the 
members of the faculty who had participated, 
members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Wisconsin who helped so splendidly, 
the Secretary of the Board of Normal School 
Regents, the Executive Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Education Association and to all others 
who had helped make this two weeks’ con- 
ference meeting the decided success that it was. 
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Harold E. Cripe 
Franklin Jr. High School, Racine 


«(OQ MUCH to do, and so little time in 
which to do it.” The complaint of Cecil 
Rhodes is echoed throughout a thousand school 
rooms by as many thousands of teachers. A 
hundred daily chores, all of which appear to 
be essential, so enmesh the average teacher that 
little time is left for reflective thought and 
personal inventory. Too often the workman be- 
comes so engrossed in the task of creating a 
mole-hill that he lacks time to lift his eyes 
to the magnificent grandeur of nearby moun- 
tains. Sense of proportion is lost, the forest 
becomes invisible because of the trees. 

The new school year will soon focus atten- 
tion upon the necessity for pausing to survey 
our handiwork. Examinations and tests time 
demand that teachers and students alike render 
some accounting of their stewardship. What- 
ever criticisms may be leveled at testing or tra- 
ditional marking systems, the efficacy of both 
is partly attested by periodically creating an 
awareness of the necessity for careful evalua- 
tion upon work previously covered. Too often 
testing is centered solely upon reproducing 
content material learned in the course. The evi- 
dence that grades are “high” or “low’’ is ac- 
cepted without further inquiry as to causes. 
Net outcomes of the course are recorded, and 
forgotten, as so many recordings in teacher’s 
class record book. Pupil attitudes toward the 
teacher and the manner in which the class 
was organized and conducted are poorly re- 
vealed by such a procedure. Failure of the 
pupils to perform is glaringly evident. Failure 
of the teacher to perform is less obvious. 

A preliminary survey of the teacher's failures 


or faults, as viewed from the child’s standpoint, 
was attempted by the writer as a supplement 
to the regular final examination. A clear-cut 
awareness of a given fault is the first step 
toward conquest of the fault. A sincere attempt 
to see ourselves as our students see us and to 
alleviate or remedy exhibited weaknesses is a 
second step toward becoming a better teacher. 
Considerable danger lies in the fact that teach- 
ers may become so intent upon “checking” 
others that little time is taken for self-appraisal. 

A brief check list was prepared and mimeo- 
graphed to register student attitudes toward 
the course and the teacher. No name or any 
handwriting by which a student might be 
identified appeared upon the prepared blanks. 
Final marks were estimated and recorded. The 
students were given these marks immediately 
preceding the final examination day. Assurance 
was given that replies were confidential and 
anonymous and had no bearing upon the mark 
earned for the semester. Frankness and sin- 
cerity in replies were emphasized. Students 
were asked to pick up the completed replies 
and shuffle them before placing upon the teach- 
er’s desk. Tabulations upon these unidentified 
responses were later made for approximately 
one hundred sixty-five ninth grade pupils in 
social science. 

A summary of all replies furnished revealing 
evidence of sins of omission and commission 
upon the part of the teacher. Suspected faults 
were measured in degree by frequency of men- 
tion. Unsuspected faults sometimes loomed as 
grievous errors in the eyes of the students rat- 
ing the fault. 

The simple form used in this instance is 
presented below: 


INVENTORY SHEET 


Sex; ....Boy..._Girl _.--b. Easier than other _-..c. About the same 
Please mark an X before each courses 5. The teacher's control of the 
question that would most fairly _-...c. Average class was 
give your true opinion. DO 3. The assignments were _.-.a. Good 
NOT SIGN YOUR NAME!! .---a. Too short ee 

1. I have enjoyed this course _..-b. Too long saan, POOF 
----a. Very much _._.c. About right 6. The teacher permitted 
_---b. More than any other 4. I feel that the effect toward .---a. More freedom than 
aise. . Mitle making me a better person was others 
----d. Not at all _.--a. Greater in this course __.-b. Less freedom than 
2. The work has been than in other courses other teachers 
_---a. Harder than other _..-b. Less than in some other ....c. About the same as 
courses courses other teachers 
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. The requirements for written 


work were 

_.--a. Too much 
_..-b. Too little 
_...c. About right 


. The tests given in this course 


were 
_-..a. Too many 
...-b. Too few 
.--.c. About right 


. The explanations by the teacher 


were 
----a. Well made 
_---b. Poorly made 
-...c. Average 


. Debatable questions were 


usually 

_---a. Examined fairly from 
both sides 

___-b. Presented unfairly upon 
one side 

The course was planned 

--..a. Very well 

_-.-b. Very poorly 

--..c. Average 

Were you called upon to recite 

_---a. Too often 

_..-b. Too little 

_--.c. About right 


Character education was at- 


14. 


LD, 


18. 


Yes, exam time is indeed a busy time for 
the teacher. ‘There is so much to do and so 
little time in which to do it.” But, is it not 
obligatory to pause and take inventory of acts 


tempted as part of the course 
--.-a. A great deal 

----b. Very little 

want, Obata 


I discussed problems brought 
up in this course with others 
=--<8. A. great ‘deal 

__--b. Sometimes 

moat, wNotrat all 


The required written work 

encouraged me 

----a. To do original, 
thoughtful work 

~---b. To copy from books 

....c. To get my ideas from 
classmates or others 


. I have taken part in and en- 


joyed the class discussions 
----a. Very much 
ub. Some 

~...¢. Not’at all 


. I sincerely feel that my marks 


in this course were 
_.--a. Higher than I deserved 
__.-b. Lower than I deserved 
_...c. About right 


I enjoyed talking with the 
teacher 

--.-a. Very much 

nad: A tittle 





-...c. Not at all 


19. Cheating in this class was 


___.a. Worse than in other 
classes 

____b. Less than in other 
classes 

_._.c. About the same 


20. The TEACHER was very often 


_..-a. Discourteous 

_---b. Unfair 

_---c. Unsympathetic 

_.-.-d. Impatient 

_-.-e. Sarcastic 

_---f. Unfriendly 

_..-g. Failed to have a sense 
of humor 

_.--h. Careless about posture 

_--i. Careless about speech 

_.-_j. Careless about personal 
appearance 

_---k. Unkind 

__--1. Fails to correct known 
mistakes 

_-.m. Guilty of showing 
favoritism 

_-..n. Cross and ill tempered 

..-.0. Too busy to give 
needed help 

_.--p. Guilty of giving unrea- 
sonable punishment 


and omissions of the teacher? For the teacher, 
and for all students to come after, such periodic 
inventories have a purifying and stimulative 
effect and act as a spring tonic for the teacher. 








i 1937, Anita Gray Little wrote a song and dedicated it to the “world’s peace makers”’. 
This song was used first in New Hampshire. It was a special feature of the New 
Hampshire State Symphony Orchestra and it was originally sung at Concord by a chorus 


“Song For Peace” 


of thirty, dressed in the costumes of different nations. 


A number of states have printed this song in their official journals and have made 


use of it on state occasions. 


The coming of actual war has increased, rather than decreased interest in this song. 


The chorus line, “One God above, one law of Love, one trust, one cause, one fold!” 
expresses the spirit of the four stanzas. The music is written in the middle ranges; it is 


easy to sing; and it has the effect of a hymn. 


The ‘Song for Peace” is used as a theme song for ‘Pathways to Peace’, a weekly 
offering of Station WRUL, Boston, Massachusetts. Copies of the “Song for Peace’ in 
sheet music form can be obtained by writing Miss Little in care of Station WRUL, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


Free rights to the song are granted for radio use even though the song bears an 


international copyright. 


The price of single page copies containing the full music score and suitable for 
general community, chorus or individual use, is five cents for one copy; twenty-five cents 
for ten copies; and two dollars for one hundred copies. These copies are obtained from 


A. G, Little, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Those who wish to emphasize world tolerance, and to build up a desire for inter- 
national understanding, would find this song especially useful. 


—Maybell G. Bush. 
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NEWS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS | 








Dear Friends, 


activities. 


schools. 





September, 1940. 


It now becomes my pleasant privilege as the new president of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers to greet you in behalf of our more 
than thirty-thousand members. We hope that your summer has been a 
pleasant and restful one; and that you are as happy as we are to return to 
the familiar routine of work and the friendships interrupted by our summer 


In our country little boys and girls will again start school in September, 
and the young people will face the glorious adventure of high school. In 
other lands parents are seeking a safe refuge for their boys and girls to save 
them from the needless suffering and the awful destruction of war. We can 
thank God that we have our children in our own homes and our own 


In this period of world chaos and turmoil our responsibility as parents 


and teachers offers a challenge that is not easy to meet. How can we in 

view of the conditions abroad, and to a small degree in our own country, create a feeling of security and 

stability for our youth? How can we help them to be tolerant and courageous? How can we help them de- 
velop faith in themselves as future citizens of a democracy? 

This is our task and our challenge. We know it can be accomplished. The home cannot do it alone; 

neither can the school. The completeness of our joint endeavor will measure our success, and we must not 


fail. 


May I hope that this year will be one of happy understanding between those who mold the character 
and thinking of Wisconsin’s boys and girls—their parents and their teachers, 


Most sincerely yours, 


Christine Scott, 
State President. 
Mrs. Roger Scott 





Child Welfare Conference 


Early in June, Mrs. Roger Scott, newly elected 
president of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, called together child welfare leaders in 
parent-teacher work and outstanding representatives 
of Wisconsin's state child welfare departments. This 
meeting was designed to discuss, and begin action in 
Wisconsin on the General Report adopted by the 
White House Conference on “Children in a Democ- 
racy” held in Washington in January of this year. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
at its convention in May had already begun such a 
study as well as a three-year program of action on 
“The Child in His Community’. 

This meeting, called by Mrs. Scott, swung the 
Wisconsin Congress speedily into action to plan its 
own responsibility in this program to promote ac- 
tivities basic to the well being of American children 
and youth, including extension of parent education, 
encouragement of higher standards of family life, 
emphasis on spiritual values in child development, 
promotion of economic security for all families, sup- 
port of housing programs, support of federal and 
state aid for local schools, provision of adequate 
recreational and library facilities, improvement of 
high school education, especially vocational training, 
promotion of child labor laws, fostering of health 
education, public health and social services, develop- 
ment of tolerance of all races and creeds, study of 
conditions producing migrant families and support 
of measures to prevent such conditions, and transla- 


tion of research into action in health, education and 
social adjustment. 

Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, Chairman of Juvenile Pro- 
tection in Wisconsin; Miss Cynthia Stokes, Division 
of Public Assistance in the Dep't. of Public Welfare; 
Dr. Amy L. Hunter, Director, Maternal and Child 
Health for the State Board of Health; O. H. Plenzke, 
Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, were the experts meeting with Mrs. Scott and 
members of the Congress State Board. 

Miss Yerxa, having actually been in attendance 
and participated in the White House Conference, 
said, “Organized at the suggestion of the President 
of the United States, this meeting was truly a citi- 
zen’s enterprise, in which those representing many 
types of professional and civic interest, practical ex- 
perience, and political and religious belief, joined 
together to consider the aims of our American civili- 
zation for the children in whose hands its future lies. 
The report contains 98 recommendations, which 
grew out of the experience and considered judgment 
of the staff, consultant groups, and members of the 
committee.” bs 

After Miss Yerxa’s introduction, discussion very 
shortly became specific and centered on needed im- 
provements in Wisconsin's child welfare services and 
the part the Wisconsin Congress could take in this 
program. One suggestion, for instance, was that 
parent-teacher members study and better understand 
the welfare program for the 175,000 dependent 
children now residents of Wisconsin. 
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Another was that we should more intelligently 

acquaint ourselves as parent-teacher groups with the 

administrative system of federal and state aids in 
public assistance. 

It was pointed out, too, that Wisconsin needs a 
more adequate budget and better trained personnel to 
care for Wisconsin's dependent children. A more 
effective program of prevention in conserving the 
health of children and the family was emphatically 
stressed by all present. 

The development of recreation and the construc- 
tive use of leisure time in Wisconsin, as well as 
nationally, was mentioned again and again. 

The White House Conference devotes a generous 
share of its report to a discussion of educational 
services in the community. Under “schools”, the re- 
port makes 16 recommendations in all. In Wiscon- 
sin, we are particularly interested in some 7 of these, 
which we quote in part: 

1. Larger units of local school attendance and 
administration. 

2. Substantial financial assistance by the state to its 
local school systems. 

3. Increased attention to the educational needs of 
individual children, including physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, or socially handi- 
capped. 

4, Teachers and other workers in all branches of 
education should be selected and retained in 
service on the basis of professional qualifica- 
tions alone. 

5. Local school systems should provide free edu- 
cational opportunities for youth up to 18 or 20 
years. 

6. Schools should make available to young people 
systematic personal and vocational guidance and 
organized assistance in job placement. 

7. Schools should assume further responsibility 
for providing wholesome leisure-time activities 
for children and their families. 


The White House Conference has evaluated 
America’s service to its children and youth. It has 
submitted recommendations to the American people 
in the hope that there will be increased interest in 
and greater effort toward a more complete realiza- 
tion of the ideals of the American people for their 
children. 

—Grace Chatterton. 


Rural Leaders Conference 


The 8th annual Summer Conference for State and 
County Rural Organization Leaders in Wisconsin 
was held June 25, 26, and 27, 1940 at Evergreen 
Resort in Mauston. The purpose of this conference is 
to provide opportunity for representatives from dif- 
ferent organizations working in the rural areas to 
get together and consider vital current problems con- 
fronting rural Wisconsin, and to consider policies 
and programs in their various organizations with re- 
gard to these problems. 

The conference is strictly a gathering of delegates 
who are either rural organization leaders representing 
their organizations or invited representatives of state 
departments. Each state and inter-county organization 
may send four delegates and each county or county 
organization may send two delegates. 

This year the Conference group discussed “Rural 
Community Living in Wisconsin”; its favorable and 
unfavorable factors. This topic was of especial in- 
terest to the Parent-Teacher Congress which has al- 
ways taken an active part in this conference. 
Throughout the discussion the expression of the 





value and need of some sort of coordinating com- 
munity council kept recurring. It was felt that this 
step was needed in Wisconsin to keep all organiza- 
tions interested in Family Life informed and to avoid 
duplication of time, energy, and money. All parent- 
teacher County Council leaders are urged to inform 
themselves on coordinating councils and to confer 
with their District Presidents on the subject. 

Martin Anderson, discussion specialist, Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, was chairman of the confer- 
ence and led the entire discussion. Both lay and pro- 
fessional leaders presented the symposium topics — 
social welfare, recreation, health spiritual values and 
education. Full discussion followed with contribu- 
tions from the members of the resource staff pres- 
ent. The five above mentioned fields were repre- 
sented by this group. 

The conference opened with a luncheon on Tues- 
day and continued through the lunch hour on Thurs- 
day. On Wednesday evening, Dean Christiansen of 
the College of Agriculture, spoke on “Agriculture 
and Rural Community Living’. The group discus- 
sed this topic later with the Dean. 

Forty-seven county and state organizations and state 
agencies were represented at Mauston. The Wiscon- 
sin Congress delegates were Mrs. Roger Scott, State 
President and Mrs. Autie Sanford, Rural Service 
Chairman. Due to illness, Mrs. Sanford was not able 
to attend. Mrs. H. C. Kinzler, 2nd District Presi- 
dent, was a delegate from the Sauk County Parent- 
Teacher Council. Miss Almere Scott, Library Service 
Chairman, for the Congress, was present with splen- 
did exhibits from her department of Debating and 
Public Discussion, University Extension Service. 
Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Program Chairman for the Wis- 
consin Congress served as a member of the summer 
Conference Program Committee. 

A copy of the summary of the Conference may be 
secured from the Agriculture Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, by rural parent- 
teacher units for study. Further information on the 
conference discussion may be obtained from Mrs. 
Roger Scott, 119 Monona Avenue, Madison. 

—Mrs. H. P. Stoll. 


WISCONSIN PARENT-TEACHER WEEK— 
OCTOBER 7 to 12, 1940 


Fall District Meetings arranged for to date are: 


Sept. 24—4th and Sth Oct. 12—2nd District, 
District, at West Allis at Madison 
Oct. 5—I1st District, at Oct. 26—9th District, 


Janesville at Menomonie, prob- 
Oct. 9—6th District, at ably 
Sheboygan 


Other meetings which have been scheduled are: 

Meeting of District Presidents—September 27, 
at Madison 

Meeting of the State Board of Managers,— 
September 28, at Madison 

Milwaukee City Council School of Instruction— 
September 13, Milwaukee 

Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin— 
August 28, at home of Mrs. Henry G. Meigs, 
Lauderdale Lakes. 


The State Office has been moved from Room 
421, to Rooms 315-316 in the Insurance Building, 
119 Monona Avenue, Madison. There is much 
more space than in the old location and the suite 
is very attractive. We invite you to visit us when 
you are in Madison. 
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Services of Wisconsin Museum, Art, 
and Visual Aids Projects 


This department is interested in and #“;spon- 
soring partially or wholly three state-wide 
W.P.A. projects that are producing man ; in- 
teresting and worthwhile non-reading or |xis-n- 
ing aids for the schools of the state. Thse 
aids are available to all tax-supported educ, 
tional institutions for the non-labor cost ii 
volved in their production. The Federal Gor* 
ernment assumes the cost of all labor. 

These projects aim to produce aids that caq- 
not be purchased on the commercial market 
and which are accurately designed for the u‘? 
in the classroom. It is felt that these projects 
ate offering services different and most unusual, 
and many schools will find it advantageous to 
take advantage of the aids which are offered to 
them at a reasonable cost. 


MUSEUM PROJECT 


The state-wide Museum Project, which is 
actively sponsored by the University of Wis- 
consin, the Board of Museum Directors, the 
City of Milwaukee, and this department, is 
producing aids of a museum nature. In this 
project technical guidance is an indispensable 
requisite for the aids created by the Wisconsin 
state-wide Museum Project, consequently, the 
exensive research and actual work, which as- 
sures authenticity of creations, is under the 
direct and constant technical supervision of 
the staff of Curators of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum and the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The aids produced by this project cover 
such fiefds as Botanical, Vertibrate, and In- 
vertibrate Zoological specimens; Biological, 
Lower Zoological and Botanical specimens; 
Relief Maps for any area of the country where 
the Governmental Geological Survey is ob- 
tainable; and Mathematical Models for Plane 
and Solid Geometry. 


ART PROJECT 


The state-wide Art Project, which is also 
sponsored by this department, is producing 


decorative maps that should be of particular 
interest to all schools. These maps are prepared 
according to plans worked out through the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. A committee 
is planning the content required on each map, 
and the type of symbolism appropriate for 
classroom teaching. These requirements are 
given to the Art Project together with source 
material on facts and statistics. When the pre- 
liminary design of each map is completed by 
the Art Project, it is submitted for approval 
to the planning committee and, when approved, 
the map goes into production. 

The maps which will go into production in 
order of their need cover the following sub- 
jects: Resources, Climatic Pictorial, Nationali- 
ties and Population, Industrial, and Transpor- 
tation and Communication. 


VISUAL AIDS PROJECT 


The state-wide Visual Aids Project, which 
is sponsored by the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, and this de- 
partment, is producing various types of models 
and sets of educational pictures. The design for 
every model is carefully worked out from the 
most authentic illustrations, specifications and 
materials used in the original. Museums and 
other public resources of both the United States 
and Europe have been drawn upon for the in- 
formation. The pictures in the educational sets 
have been carefully selected by a specialist and 
their types have been governed by outlines 
which have been studied by curriculum com- 
mittees. Each mounted picture will be supplied 
with a description on the back for the use 
of teachers and pupils. 


The models include the subject of Trans- 
portation, the Farm, and a Ranger Station for 
conservation. The mounted pictures cover ap- 
proximately 16 different subjects, but a few of 
the interesting ones are Historical Spots in 
Wisconsin, the Solar System, Time Telling, etc. 


Catalogue of Non-Reading Aids 


For the information of those who are inter- 
ested in knowing more about the services of 
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these three projects, we suggest your writing 
for the Non-Reading Aids catalogue, which 
lists more completely the production of these 
three projects. This catalogue, which should 
prove most enlightening to those who are 
eager to obtain valuable non-reading aids for 
their classroom or school system at an un- 
usually small cost, can be obtained from this 
department. 


* 


A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ REAL AUTHOR 


The boys and girls of Roosevelt school, 
Wauwatosa, invited Mrs. Carol Ryrie Brink of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to visit their school on 
November 17, 1939. Mrs. Brink, the noted 
author, you will recall, gave us such delightful 
bits of Wisconsin history in the story of her 
grandmother, who was the real girl of her 
“Caddy Woodlawn.” 

All of the fifth, sixth, and fourth graders 
who had read her books came to the assembly 
room. A sixth grader welcomed her. Children, 
who had been selected, gave short ‘Apprecia- 
tions” of each of her books. They just told her 
how they had enjoyed the books, and why. 

One room had given a ‘‘Caddie Woodlawn” 
puppet play the previous year. That group 
brought the puppets they had used and had 
them ‘‘meet’’ Mrs. Brink. Another group was 
working on an “All over town” frieze, so it 
was shown. Following this, Mrs. Brink talked 
to them and asked them for questions. These 
were many and varied, covering the whole field 
of writing, characters in particular books, illus- 
trating, and so on. 

After the program, Mrs. Brink came to the 
library and all adult guests and teachers were 
invited to meet her. A photograph of this 
boys’ and girls’ real author was taken, with 
Mrs. Brink sitting at the desk in their own 
library. This snapshot is prized very highly by 
all the Rooseveltians and was placed in their 
special autograph album and was accorded front 
page honors together with a write-up by Bar- 
bara Seeman, 6A pupil, in the Golden Star, 
the school newspaper published by the pupils 
of the Roosevelt school. All articles are writ- 
ten and signed by pupils in this paper. 

Mrs. Brink has written the following books: 





“Ar ything Can Happen on the River;” “Cad- 
die \Woodlawn;” “Mademoiselle Misfortune ;” 
“Baby Island;” ‘All Over Town.” Six weeks 
were spent in writing ‘Anything Can Happen 
on the River,” but two years were required to 
produce “Caddy Woodlawn,” the Newberry 
medal winner. 

This unusual activity program, under the 
directahn of Walter F. Karst, principal, and 
Miss Ruth Tarbox, librarian, was the climax 
of t'eir Book Week last year. Does it give you 
an,.dea for this year’s program? 

‘T 
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‘ WISCONSIN'S FIRST BOOKMOBILE 


, The first bookmobile in Wisconsin will soon 
become a reality. This is a boys and girls 
fookmobile, furnished by W.P.A.. and co- 
“ponsored by the American Legion. It will be 
used as a demonstration in the counties of 
Rock, Grant, Crawford, and Iowa counties for 
six months. The operation of the Bookmobile 
is being made possible by the funds contributed 
by the American Legion Posts of the above 
mentioned counties. 

There will be a trained librarian on the book- 
mobile to assist the boys and girls in the selec- 
tion of their books. Each route will be covered 
every three weeks, reserves and requests taken 
enroute, and mailed back or carried on the 
return trip. 

One thousand books will be carried, to be 
furnished by Federal funds and the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. 

The Library Workers with Young People 
section of the Wisconsin Library Association 
have been enthusiastically promoting this proj- 
ect under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary 
Tuohy Ryan, assistant supervisor of school li- 
braries in the Department of Public Instruction, 
with the committee headed by Mrs. Winifred 
Davis of the Wisconsin Library Commission; 
Miss Alice Davitt, Director of Young People’s 
Work of the Racine Public Library; Miss Doris 
Hiddie, state W.P.A. supervisor; Miss Edna 
Bibbe, cataloger of W.P.A.; Mrs. Edna Bowen, 
W.P.A. project consultant; Mr. George Allez, 
assistant director of the Wisconsin University 
Library School and the unfailing cooperation 
of Mr. Luther Clayton of Madison, First Dis- 
trict Commander of the American Legion. 
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SHLIGHTS OF EDUCA 








WEA Issues New Type 
of Research Bulletin 


This past summer the WEA is- 
sued a rather novel type of research 
bulletin, under the teasing title 
“Pity Poor Grandpa!’ The book 
aims to point out factors which 
have accounted for increased taxa- 
tion, with special emphasis on the 
tremendous expansion of educa- 
tional services, which have con- 
tributed to the increased cost of 
schooling. Instead of presenting the 
arguments in statistical tabulations 
we have taken the city of Madison 
as a typical Wisconsin community 
and from facts taken from city rec- 
ords we have tried to develop an 
informal narrative describing the 
growth of community life which 
has brought with it a demand and 
necessity for increased municipal 
and educational services. The 
“story” is told through the hypo- 
thetical pen of a high school stu- 
dent who recounts the reactions of 
his reminiscing grandfather to 
changed conditions in the growing 
community. 

While of probable interest to 
school people the bulletin is rather 
intended for key people throughout 
the state who are apt to reflect the 
public attitude toward our expand- 
ing educational system. We hope 
it will present a new point of view 
to the public, which is often prone 
to think that school costs have risen 
out of all proportion to other 
municipal expenditures. 








School Savings Highly 
Developed in Beloit 


Beloit schools have developed 
systematic savings to an exception- 
ally high degree of deposits and 
organization. According to Miss 
Rose Hoffman, instructor of book- 
keeping, there are 7,000 accounts, 
4,800 of which are active, with 
deposits totaling $64,000. 

Besides affording an opportunity 
for saving, the plan presents busi- 
Mess experience for students. Top- 
ranking bookkeeping students are 
entrusted with the operation of the 
system, handling the necessary de- 
tails incident to 4,800 children’s 
accounts. Scheduled hours for duty 
and a daily schedule of sequential 
steps of banking routine are fol- 
lowed. 


oa 
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IONAL NEWS “SINCE LAST MONTE S 


As world events unfold the 
choice of American Education 
Week this coming November 10- 
16, EDUCATION FOR THE 
COMMON DEFENSE, becomes 
more and more appropriate, and 
we issue this preliminary notice to 
urge all Wisconsin schools to par- 
ticipate in this annual celebration. 

American Education Week has 
passed the point of an experiment 
—it is the focal point when the 
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nation turns its attention to its in- 
stitutions of free public education. 
At no other time during the year 
do the schools have such an oppor- 
tunity of interpreting educational 
objectives and achievements to the 
general public. The fact that the 
American Legion, the NEA, the 
Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers combine their efforts and 
influence in this one mass program 
of school interpretation is sig- 
nificant. 

And this year, of all years, we 
need to enlist the sympathy and 
understanding of the general pub- 
lic. Our schools are all faced with 
tremendous es problems of 
support, problems of rendering the 
greatest amount of service at the 
least cost and to the largest number 
of pupils. It will demand sacrifice 
on the part of many, and without 
an understanding public we cannot 
hope to survive. 

The NEA has prepared a great 
deal of helpful material on the sub- 
jects chosen for the various days: 
Sunday, Nov. 10: Enriching Spir- 
itual Life; Monday, Strengthening 
Civic Loyalties; Tuesday, Financ- 
ing Public Education; Wednesday, 
Developing Human Resources; 
Thursday, Safeguarding Natural 
Resources ; Friday, Perpetuating In- 
dividual Liberties; and Saturday, 
Building Economic Security. 
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COMMON DEFENSE THEME OF AMER. ED. WEEK 





Youth Problem Topic of 
Coming A.V.A. Meeting 


The much discussed youth prob- 
lem and national defense—their re- 
lation to vocational education— 
will form the centerpiece of the 
coming convention of the American 
Vocational Association to be held 
in San Francisco next December. 

Preceding the general meeting in 
San Francisco will be gatherings of 
state directors of vocational educa- 
tion who will meet on Friday and 
Saturday, December 13 and 14. 
These will be followed by Sunday 
morning meetings of state super- 
visors, city directors and trade 
school principals. The main con- 
vention of the Association will 
open at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, on Monday, December 
16 and continue through Decem- 
ber 18. 





Honor to Fond du Lac 
—New London Teachers 


Fond du Lac teachers have been 
enrolled 100% in the National 
Education association for twenty 
consecutive years and received spe- 
cial mention for this remarkable 
professional record in the Official 
Program of the last convention. 
New London, with a fifteen year 
record of complete enrollment, is 
the other Wisconsin city cited in 
the honor list. Congratulations to 
the teachers of both cities. 

The teachers of the state as a 
whole deserve a hand for the in- 
creased membership which placed 
them in the Victory Honor Roll. 
Inclusion in this roll is conditioned 
upon at least a 10% increase in 
membership. Wisconsin attained a 
23% increase and was fifth in the 
list with Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, West Virginia and New 
Mexico preceding it. 





Begin NOW to plan your Amer- 
ican Education Week program. Get 
your committees organized, write 
the NEA for materials, and DO A 
“BANG UP JOB”. The fate of 
education in Wisconsin rests in our 
ability to secure a favorable under- 
standing on the part of the tax- 
paying public. 

Write the NEA, 1201—16th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for 
further information. 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





Janesville Paper Chides 
Mock Patriotism Rules 


With more and more war hyste- 
ria evident it's going to be hard to 
retain a balance in matters of 
patriotic practices. We thought that 
some of our readers would be in- 
terested in the following comments 
of the Janesville Gazette on this 
explosive subject: 

Shouting For Attention 

“The super-patriots have invaded 
Wisconsin. In Dodgeville school 
district electors have passed the 
first ironclad regulation in this 
state obligating teachers and pupils 
in the public schools to salute the 
American flag once every school 
day. 
“Indifference of the majority of 
electors to the regulation is shown 
by the fact that only 21 of some 
800 eligible voters expressed them- 
selves in the poll. 

“Probability is that there will be 
no effort to enforce the Dodgeville 
regulation and it will be fortunate 
if that is true. Enforced salutes 
lead to Chauvinism on one side, 
and reseritment on another. Some 
parents will urge their children to 
disobey such a regulation because 
it strikes them as a dare; others 
have honest religious scruples 
against obeisance to a symbol; for 
the most part both groups are as 
patriotic as those who click their 
heels and snap to attention in the 
approved manner. 

“We think voluntary saluting 
and repetition of the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag a good thing, 
but wouldn’t give a fig for any 
patriotic gesture made under com- 
pulsion.” 





Dorr Issues Helpful 
Manual for Teachers 


C. H. Dorr, superintendent of 
the Milton schools, recently issued 
an interesting and helpful little 
mimeographed handbook designed 
to improve teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. Supt. Dorr has boiled down 
some fine professional literature 
which would probably escape the 
attention of the average classroom 
teacher, and calls attention to many 
things teachers should know but 
are prone to forget. One extremely 
practical section is devoted to de- 
sirable and undesirable practices 
found in the traditional school. 


The author has not set out to make 
any marked personal contribution, 
but rather helps the teacher review 
some lessons she should know. 

If you are interested in securing 
the handbook you might write 
Supt. Dorr. 











HOTEL ROOMS FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


By arrangement with the Atlantic City Housing Bureau 
the Secretary has been able to secure a small block of 
rooms for assignment to Wisconsin school people. There are 
reserved 10 twin-bedded rooms at $5.00; 10 twin-bedded 
rooms at $7.00; and 5 single rooms at $4.00, at Hotel Knicker- 
bocker on the Boardwalk. eight blocks north of Convention 
Hall. In asking for reservations for these rooms, be sure to 
include the names of both occupants for twin-bedded rooms. 
Rooms will be assigned in order of application to the Secre- 
tary of the WEA. Occupancy of rooms is to begin on Feb. 22, 











Student Council Meet 
at Minneapolis Sept. 27 


An announcement has reached 
our desk that on the weekend of 
Sept. 27-28 approximately 1,000 
delegates from high school student 
councils in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin will meet in Minneapo- 
lis for their ninth annual conven- 
tion. This year the student council 
of the University High school will 
act as host to the convention, and 
arrangements have been made for 
delegates to live in university dor- 
mitories during their stay at the 
convention. 

Headlining the list of prominent 
speakers being asked to address the 
convention is Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Most of the convention speak- 
ers, however, will be school stu- 
dents. Group discussions on youth 
problems, especially problems of 
student government, will be the 
highlights of the two-day con- 
ference. 

Delegates will be royally enter- 
tained at a football game between 
the universities of Minnesota and 
Washington, as well as a night 
football game between two promi- 
nent high schools. Various tours 
have been arranged for the visiting 
students and their advisors. Sepa- 
rate conferences are planned for the 
student council advisors. 





WEA Helps Advertise 
State at NEA Meeting 


The office of the secretary of the 
WEA did its part during the NEA 
convention in Milwaukee last sum- 
mer to introduce Wisconsin scenic 
wonders to the visiting delegates 
and their friends. Thousands of 
descriptive folders on the Dells, 
the northern resorts, Madison, and 
so forth were distributed from a 
tours booth in the basement of the 
auditorium. We received many 
favorable comments on the hospi- 
tality extended by all the Wiscon- 
sin teachers. 


Presidents of WEA Local 
Assns. to Meet in October 


Presidents of all local associa- 
tions affiliated with the WEA will 
again be invited to one-day con- 
ferences in three cities. The dates 
are October 5, 12 and 19. Formal 
notices concerning these confer- 
ences will be sent to all presidents 
in September. The Committee on 
Locals, which sponsors the meet- 
ings, urges that every president 
attend. If the head of the local or- 
ganization is unable to go, he 
should ask some other officer to 
attend in his place. 

The tremendous problems facing 
education can hardly be overstated 
and every local association should 
be apprised of prevailing condi- 
tions and how to meet them. The 
local association work must be uni- 
fied as to purpose and method if 
the gains of the past years are to 
be preserved. Every association 
should be represented. Presidents 
are asked to mark one of the dates 
on their calendars. 





Moore Concert Booked 
for Convention Time 


Teachers planning to attend the 
state convention at Milwaukee, 
Nov. 7-9 will be pleased to learn 
that several interesting attractions 
are being offered for the pleasure 
of convention goers. 

The October issue of the Journal 
will carry notices of stage and 
musical attractions. Readers of this 
Journal will note that the WEA 
is Offering the Graff Ballet on 
Thursday evening, while the Arion 
Club of Milwaukee has made ar- 
rangements for a Grace Moore 
concert at the Auditorium on Fri- 
day evening. Details as to prices 
can be secured by looking at the 
ad in this issue. The fame of Miss 
Moore, as a star of opera, the con- 
cert platform, and the screen is so 
well established that further com- 
ment upon this outstanding musi- 
cal attraction is unnecessary. 
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only FORD | 


Among low-priced cars has 
so much rear-seat knee room 


You feel it as you sit! You prove it when you measure! 
Ford’s knee-room is greatest, its springbase longest, of 
all low-price cars! Total inside length exceeds many cars 
far higher-priced! Get a Ford for comfort! Get a Ford 
for performance! Get a Ford for gas economy... 
proved in this year’s Gilmore—Yosemite test, where Ford 
gave 2 miles more per gallon than any other standard- 


equipped car at its price! 


FORD DEALERS OF WISCONSIN 
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Solve 2 Reading Problems at Low Cost! 





Build Reading Skills 


with 
DIAGNOSTIC READING 
WORKBOOKS 


The Every-Pupil Reading 
Improvement Program 


Usable with Lowest cost 
any text! per pupil! 


10 Books—Kind.—Grade 12 
for 


® Reading Readiness! 
® Reading Improvement! 
® Remedial Reading! 


See Our Catalog For Prices 


FOND DU LAC 











FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Stimulate Wide Reading 


with the newly enlarged 


MODERN WONDER 
LIBRARY 


(Unit Study Readers) 
150 Titles For Grades 1-6 


Only $16 


Plus Postage 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MIssED 





Free Film Service Is 
Offered Wis. Schools 


We wish to call attention to an 
educational film service available 
to Wisconsin schools without cost 
and with a minimum of commer- 
cial emphasis. The Ford Motor 
Co. has, for some time, prepared 
educational films of both an en- 
tertaining and instructional nature, 
and this service is open without 
charge to all Wisconsin schools. 

This past summer this service 
has been augmented by the publi- 
cation of four new movies: ‘‘Sym- 
phony in F” is a 15 minute feature 
in technicolor which traces in an 
extra-ordinary manner the far- 
reaching influence of the motor car 
industry in gathering raw materials 
from the four corners of the earth. 
The running comment is by Linton 
Wells, CBS news analyst. Other 
new movies are “While the City 
Sleeps”, showing the amazing but 
little-known tasks performed by 
night workers in a big city; “Keep 
This Under Your Hood’, an ani- 
mated cartoon drama of what oc- 
curs inside an automobile engine; 
and “Scenes From The World of 
Tomorrow”, a six-minute pictorial 
whirl over, around and through 
the New York World's Fair. 

These new films supplement 
eight others which deal with the 
making of safety glass, workings 





ADULT ED. COUNCIL STUDIES STATE PROBLEMS 


On April 27, 1940 George P. 
Hambrecht, state director of voca- 
tional and adult education, called 
a meeting of a number of leaders 
in the field of adult education to 
discuss the possibility of organiz- 
ing a Wisconsin Council for Adult 
Education. The following organi- 
zations responded to the invitation 
and were represented at the meet- 
ing: Wisconsin Teachers Union, 
University Extension Division, 
School of Education, Wisconsin 
Association for Vocational and 
Adult Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Agri- 
cultural Extension Division, State 
Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Wisconsin Federation 
of Teachers, Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

After a thorough discussion it 
was determined that a council of 
this type could do much to co- 
ordinate and promote adult edu- 
cation activities in this state. The 





in the Ford Rouge Plant, and four 
beautiful travel pictorials covering 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Bryce, and 
Zion national parks. 

Schools interested in securing 
the use of these films can make 
arrangements through your local 
Ford dealer, or by contacting R. S. 
Corwin, Division of Extensions, 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 





following officers were elected 
with instructions to set up a con- 
stitution and make preliminary 
plans for organization: Geo. P. 
Hambrecht, President; Frank Holt, 
Vice-President; Clarence L. Grei- 
ber, Secretary; Executive Commit- 
tee, Paul Sheats, W. W. Clark, 
Howard Aker, O. H. Plenzke. 
The officers and the executive 
committee have held a number of 
meetings and a constitution has 
been set up for approval. A meet- 
ing of the persons originally 
called will be held sometime in 
September at which time it is 
hoped that final organization of 
the Wisconsin Council for Adult 
Education will be completed. 








Please Write Us! 


If your Local is elect- 
ing this fall please send 
us the names of your new 
officers so that we may 
correct our files and thus 
make sure that materials 
sent from this office are 
directed to the right per- 
sons. Your cooperation 
in this matter will be 
appreciated. 

















CONVENTION LUNCHEON CHAIRMEN, ATTENTION 

Each year the convention issue of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education (Oct.) carries information concerning lunch- 
eons. Often such notices are omitted because they are re- 
ceived at our office too late for publication. 

Make your plans far in advance and SEND US YOUR 
NOTICE NOT LATER THAN OCTOBER 1. That is the 
absolute deadline date! Give name of group, where the 
luncheon will be held, speaker, price, with whom reserva- 
tions can be made by mail. Make it brief—and get it in by 
Oct. 1, if you expect to see the notice in the convention 
issue and convention program. 








Jr. H. S. Administrators 
To Meet in Waukesha 


The Wisconsin Junior High 
School Administrators’ association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Waukesha, October 18, according 
to a recent announcement of Presi- 
dent A. O. Rahn, Waukesha High 
school. 

At this time the program is not 
complete, but we urge all who are 
interested to communicate with Mr. 
Rahn for further details. 








Convention Concert Extraordinary! 


GRACE MOORE 


International Star of Concert - Opera - Radio - Screen 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
Entire House 6000 Seats—All Reserved; $2.50, $2, $1.50, $1. No tax 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ORDER NOW 


























Laugh and The 


Compulsory 
“So you desire to become my son-in-law?” 
“No, I don’t. But if I marry your daughter, I 
don’t see how I can get out of it.” 
—Columns 


They Get That Way 
City Chap: ‘‘Guess there’s a lot of big men born 
in this town.” 
Country Jake: ‘Nope, jest babies.” 





Ouch ! 
Shoemaker: This is the f 
ever had about this make of 
you? 
MacIntosh: Aye, they fit me all right, but they're 
a wee bit tight for my brother on the night shift. 


complaint we have 
ges. Didn’t they fit 


Vice Verse 
Slippery ice—very thin; 
Pretty girl—tumbled in; 
Saw a fella—on the bank; 
Gave a shriek—then she sank; 
Boy on hand—heard her shout; 
Jumped right in—pulled her out; 
Now he’s hers—very nice; 
But she had—to break the ice. 


Alternative 

John and George, small sons of a Baptist minister, 
after listening to one of their father’s sermons, de- 
cided that they must baptize their family of cats. The 
kittens made no objection. One by one they were put 
into a big tub of water. 

But when it came to the mother cat, she rebelled 
and fought—and scratched—until at last John re- 
— “Just sprinkle her, George, and let her go 
to hell.” 


Liberal Payment 

They had decided to marry, and walked into the 
parsonage. The clergyman performed the ceremony, 
and afterwards gave the bridegroom a word or two 
of advice. 

“Thank you a thousand times, sir,” the bridegroom 
returned, fervently. “I’m awful sorry I can not pay 
you as much as I would like, sir, but—” 

“That's all right—that’s all right,” interrupted the 
clergyman. 

“If you'll take me down to your gas meter,” con- 
tinued the other, “I'll show you how to fix it so it 
won't register!” 


Slam 


The landlady brought in a plateful of extremely 
thin slices of bread and butter, which rather dismayed 
her hungry men boarders. 

“Did you cut these, Mrs. Brown?” asked one. 

“Yes, I cut them,” came the stern reply. 

“Oh,” said the boarder, ‘‘all right, I'll deal!” 

—College Humor 





We Had Com For Dinner 


As Gertrude Stein would have it: 
Corn on the grass, 
Alas; 
Corn on the cob, 
A mob. 


As Shelley would have it: 
Hail to thee, blithe kernel, 
Though thou wast nurtured in sod, 
Thou causeth me tumults infernal, 
Thinkest thou, then, thou art God? 


As Byron would have it: 
The piles of grease, the piles of grease 
Where once the limpid kernels hung, 
Where there can be no earthly peace, 
Until my teeth on thee are flung. 


As Tennyson would have it: 
Half a row, half a row, 
Half a row onward, 

Into the jaws of death 
Slid the six kernels. 


As Shakespeare would have it: 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
Lend me your ears! 


As Burns would have it: 
Wee, sleeked, buttered, sulphurous feastie, 
Oh, what rustlings in my tummy! 
Thou puffest me up like unto veritable yeastie, 
As an edible herb, thou are certainly scummy. 


As Kipling would have it: 
Take up the Redskin’s Burden. 
—Medley 


Jol. 
A choleric old army Col. 
Had many disorders intol. 
He ignored them at first, 
But one day he burst 
And descended to regions infol. 


Speaking of Skulls 
Professor: “Here you see the skull of a chim- 
panzee, a very rare specimen. There are only two in 
the country—one is in the national museum and I 
have the other.” 


Whatcha Got? 
The nurse entered the professor's room and said 
softly: “It’s a boy, sir.” 
The professor looked ups 


“Well, what does he want?” 
—Analyst 


Usually the Case 
Smith: “So your son is in college? How is he 
making it?” 
Smithers: “He isn't. I’m making it and _ he’s 
spending it.”’ 
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COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 24-25— Supervising Teachers Conference, 
at Madison. 

Sept. 26-27—Conference of City Superintendents, 
County Superintendents, Principals ef County 
Normals, Supervising Principals, etc., at 
Madison (Banquet at Loraine Hotel, evening 
of Sept. 26). 

Oct. 4 and 10-11—Fall Divisional Conventions 
(See pp. 9-12 for details). 

Nov. 7-8-9—State Teachers Convention, at 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 10-16—American Education Week. 

Dec. 16-18 — American Vocational Association 
Convention, at San Francisco. 








The Columbia County Normal school reports 
quite a record of placement. Since the school has 
been on a two-year basis every graduate has se- 
cured a teaching position for the year immediately 
after completing the training course. That’s a rec- 
ord of which the school faculty can be proud. 


The many ardent admirers of Walter Damrosch 
will be pleased to know that his famous Music 
Appreciation Hour will again be broadcast over 
NBC on Fridays, at 1 to 2 P. M. Central Standard 
Time, starting on October 18. As before, the con- 
certs will be divided into four series of half-hour 
programs, to be heard on alternate weeks. Series A 
and B, on orchestral instruments and voices, and 
music as an expressive medium, will be of greatest 
interest to younger listeners, grades 4-8, while the 
other two series, for junior and senior high school 
students, will be devoted to the musical forms, and 
lives and works of the great composers. 

Student workbooks and teacher manuals have 
been prepared, and are distributed at a cost figure. 
Write the National Broadcasting Co., N. Y. C. or 
the Columbia University Press, N. Y. C. for fur- 
ther details. , 


While 100% records for 1940-41 are already 
rolling in we wish to call attention to a late 100% 
record of last year. The school officials of Polk 
County worked hard and long to get a 100% WEA 
record for last year, and their goal was finally 
achieved in the late spring. We certainly appre- 
ciate the spirit which made this record possible. 


More and more schools are installing public 
address systems. This summer the Hartford High 
school installed a very complete set. 


For the past few years G. E. Niccum, director 
of the vocational agricultural department of the 
Hillsboro High school, has headed up a very in- 
teresting and educational project for the Future 
Farmers of America working under his direction. 
He and the boys have taken extensive trips, com- 
bining the pleasure of traveling with serious busi- 
ness of studying farming conditions in various 
parts of the country. Last year they went to Yel- 
lowstone and the Teton mountains; this year 26 
boys and Mr. Niccum covered over 3,700 miles in 
western Canada. They had many interesting ex- 
periences, and picked up a lot of valuable infor- 
mation on farming’ and geography. 


William J. Goldschmidt has been appointed 
counsel for the Milwaukee Teachers’ association, it 
was announced Thursday. Goldschmidt succeeds 
his law partner, William F. Hannan, counsel for 
the association since 1916, who died Dec. 26, 1939. 


High school students in Wisconsin and other 
states will debate government powers when they 
resume organized forensic programs in 1940-41, 
with the debate question reading, ‘Resolved, that 
the power of the federal government should be 
increased.” 

This question was selected by the committee on 
debate materials of the National University Ex- 
tension association, representing debate organiza- 
tions of 37 states. In Wisconsin alone it is expected 
the issue will be debated by about 4,000 students 
in forensic contests to be scheduled next winter, 
while in the nation it will be discussed by up- 
wards of 200,000 students before groups numbering 
millions of listeners. 

These activities are sponsored annually by the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic association and 
the University Extension department of debating 
and public discussion, with the university depart- 
ment of speech cooperating. 


Many old-timers will regret to learn of the death 
of J. B. Baldwin, former bookman in Wisconsin, 
who later organized and became president of the 
Laurel Book Co., Chicago. He died at his home 
in Chicago on July 22, after a lingering illness. 


C. L. Eggert, county superintendent of schools 
of Kenosha County for the past five years, resigned 
in August to accept the directorship of the De- 
partment of Rural Education in the state teachers 
college at River Falls. Mr. Eggert has been active 
in the various fields of endeavor for the improve- 
ment of rural education. He received his Bachelors’ 
and Masters’ degrees from the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Northwestern. 

Eldyn A. Pitzner, principal of the Hannan 
school of Kenosha County, succeeds Mr. Eggert 
as county superintendent. 


Wilbur Gibson, head of the schools of Pepin 
County, recently completed a 206 page study of 
reading materials in the schools and homes of his 
county. As a result of this survey Mr. Gibson can 
advise his teachers as to what can be done to im- 
prove the rural school libraries, and what can be 
done with the reading materials in the homes, to 
improve the school library and, in turn, the rural 
school curriculum. 

Supt. Gibson recently completed his work for 
his MA degree at the Univ. of Minn. 


Kenneth L. Outcelt, superintendent of schools 
in Polk county, earned a bachelor of science degree 
“with hight distinction” from the University of 
Minnesota last June. He did his college work dur- 
ing the time he carried on his work as county 
superintendent. 


Mary A, Potter, head of mathematics in the schools 
of Racine, is president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. The organization held its 
sixth summer meeting in conjunction with the NEA 
at Milwaukee. Miss Potter will serve as president 
until February 1942. 
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Periodically the press carries notices of interest- 
ing attendance records. This past June a Milwaukee 
paper carried an article on a group attendance 
record achieved by the seventh grade class at the 
Allen school. For 15 school days every one of the 
40 pupils was in attendance and on time—a record 
never before achieved in the school, which was 
built shortly after the Civil war. Maybe it’s a case 
of conditioned environment, as the teacher, Miss 
Alice M. Torphy, rang up a record of a year’s 
perfect attendance when she was an eighth grader. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, for many years a teacher 
of geography in the Milwaukee State Teachers col- 
lege, is the founder of a gold medal geographic 
award, conferred each year upon students whose 
theses on local geography rank highest. In June, 
1940, at the Peru Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Russell Sommers was the fifth student to re- 
ceive the award. His thesis was “Geographic Con- 
servation in Nemaha County.” John J. Brula 
received a similar award at the Moorhead Minne- 
sota State Teachers College for his thesis “Some 
Phases of the Geography of Clay County.” The 
medal is also offered at the University of Nebraska, 
at which institution the donor received her Mas- 
ter’s degree. Copies of the theses are placed in 
college and local libraries. 


As in the past, Book Week will be celebrated 
during the time of American Education Week, 
Nov. 10-16. Information about Book Week, as 
well as suggestions for its observance, will be 
found in the manual which may be obtained upon 
request from Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
45th St., New York City. 


The midwest division of the Junior Red Cross 
has written us, asking us to remind Wisconsin 
school people that the need for continued partici- 
pation in this movement is more necessary today 
than ever before. We are pleased to pass this word 
or reminder along, as the American Red Cross has 
never made children feel that they must contribute 
or else be in social disgrace. The work of the 
Junior Red Cross is well known in the state, and 
we are pleased to learn that approximately 175,000 
members of the movement are Wisconsin boys and 
girls. Over 3,600 Wisconsin schools are partici- 
pating in this worthy program. 


Miss Nellie Wightman completed 25 years of 
service at the Richland County Normal school last 
June, and the occasion was celebrated by a big 
alumni gathering in her honor. While we haven't 
any records to prove our contention we have a 
feeling that this is the longest term of office any 
county normal faculty member has had in one 
school. Or are we wrong? 

Which all reminds us that we made a mistake 
in reporting the retirement of J. H. Wheelock as 
principal of the Vernon County Normal last spring. 
We said that he had been at Viroqua 42 years, 
while actually he held the office only 16 years, 
and the 42 years we referred to was his total 
teaching service. Sorry we made you appear so 
ancient, Mr. Wheelock! 


Walter R. Bussewitz, superintendent of the Hori- 
con schools, had an interesting trip to Havana last 
summer, where he attended the Rotary International 
convention. He acted as secretary of the education 
craft during the international conference. 
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Wholesome 


HEWING GUM 


helps keep teeth clean and strong 


Delicious Chewing Gum is first of all 
for your pleasure yet while you are 
enjoying it the chewing does your teeth 
a favor by cleansing and exercising 
them. Try it. 

For wholesome, natural enjoyment 
Chewing Gum can’t be beat. 


University research 
is the basis of our 
advertising. 
National Association 
of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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AT A MINIMUM OF COST 


froma 


HOUSE with 20 Yrs. 
EXPERIENCE in the 
YEAR BOOK FIELD 


If you desire a year book that is 
distinctively different write us so 
we may have an Artist- Representative 
call on you. He will be glad to ad- 
vise you on the artistic set-up of 
your book as well as quote costs. 











109 SOUTH CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
PHONE FAIRCHILD 666 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge ’ 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 







& 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 











The early part of May the Eta Epsilon Club of 
Antigo Senior High school presented its annual 
style show, with 100 girls participating. The proj- 
ect was under the supervision of the club advisors, 
Thesla Bennett and Julie Fladen. 


Winnebago County had its county-wide play day 
on May 17, with 2,500 children taking part in the 
festivities, held at Winneconne this past year. 


Frank J. Bauer, teacher of the Taft school, 
Loyal, was re-elected president of the Clark County 
Education association last spring. Other officers 
elected were John Ravy, principal of the Reseburg 
State Graded school, Thorp, vice president; Miss 
Velma King, Spencer, secretary-treasurer; and 
oat Scidmore, Curtiss, member of the executive 

oard. 


Hard pressed for funds and with such large en- 
rollments that costs cannot be cut, the state teacher 
colleges of Wisconsin have raised their tuition rate 
by $5 a semester. E. G. Doudna, secretary of the 
Normal School Regents explained the increased 
charge as an attempt to lower enrollments. During 
the past year the nine state colleges had a com- 
bined enrollment of 8,100 students. 


Many schools, unable to support the publication 
of an annual, resort to other ways of recording 
school events of the year. One of the most in- 
genious methods used, with eyes directed at costs, 
was the 1939-40 mimeographed annual of the 
Outagamie Rural Normal school. It consisted of 
mimeographed pages, divided into sections like any 
annual, with pictures pasted in to illustrate the 
various student activities. 


The job of building up a program for Citizen- 
ship Day was largely thrust upon the county su- 
perintendents, and the net results were good, fair, 
and indifferent. One of the finest pieces of work, 
in a preliminary sort of way, was done in Wash- 
ington County. Co. Supt. Buckley and others com- 
bined their efforts in publishing a very compre- 
hensive “Guide for Young Voters’. The cover was 
attractively done, and the organization of material 
was exceptionally fine. The various courts, agen- 
cies of law enforcement, county offices, county 
schools, and other items of interest to the young 
voter, were included in the Guide. Each new voter 
in the county was given one of these booklets. 


Dr. Arthur G. Hoff, faculty member at La Crosse 
STC, was visiting professor of educational admin- 
istration at the University of Montana this past 
summer. 


Mrs. William A. Hastings, Madison, represent- 
ing the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, is the newly elected chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Education in Wisconsin. Miss Char- 
lotte Kohn, the WEA representative, is the newly 
elected vice president, while Miss Almere Scott, 
U. of W. Extension Division, remains secretary— 
treasurer. 


Miss Mabel Berg, supervising teacher in La 
Crosse County, has been appointed to the WEA 
Committee on Locals in place of Miss Alice M. 
Byrne, who resigned in May. 


Illinois now has a law similar to Wisconsin’s 
statute requiring display of the United States flag on 
school property. 
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We've seen a lot of interesting school papers, 
and many are more professional but few more 
spritely than the compiled “annual news” of the 
Tucker Town School, near Loganville. Claude W. 
Frye is the teacher, and he deserves a lot of credit 
for encouraging his students to put out such an 
interesting little ditto job. It’s sort of an annual 
report in news form. A very colorful cover was 
designed by Myrtle Meyer, and a number of stu- 
dents contributed to the contents. 


Our faithful correspondent from Platteville STC 
(we suspect it’s that human dynamo, Dr. Rachel 
Salisbury) supplied us with a lot of fine news 
notes the early part of May—too late for our last 
issue before summer recess. We hope our branch 
office will renew the fine coverage we are getting 
from that area. And we wish that other state 
teacher colleges would follow suit. Many schools 
feel neglected, but we have no way of knowing 
what's going on unless we get it from our clipping 
service or direct from the various schools. 


Frederick W. Schuler, physics instructor at Madi- 
son West High school, was accorded unusual rec- 
ognition recently when the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts singled out for honor his ‘Physics 
Workbook’. The Institute named this book as one 
of the Sixty Best Textbooks of the Year, the award 
being made on physical attractiveness and excel- 
lence of text. 


While it is impossible to call attention to the 
many fine people who have retired this past spring, 
we wish to call attention to a few exceptional 
careers noted in the press this past summer: 


The turnover among small town high school 
principals is notorious, but the case of R. S. Bab- 
ington, at Prairie du Sac is the exception rather 
than the rule. This past spring Mr. Babington re- 
tired after 33 years of service as head of the 
Prairie schools. Before becoming head of the 
Prairie du Sac schools Mr. Babington taught at 
Cross Plains, Boscobel, and Muscoda. He coached 
baseball in addition to his administrative duties, 
and was instrumental in organizing the Tri- 
County Forensic League in his area of the state. 

Forty-four years is a long, long time, and that 
represents the length of teaching service rendered 
the Whitewater schools by Miss Anne Ryan, who 
retired last June. She was the guest of honor at a 
number of parties given at Whitewater near the 
close of the school year. 


“Bill” Darling has been a leading schoolman for 
many years, and it was with considerable surprise 
that many of his friends learned of his intention 
to retire as head of the Wauwatosa schools last 
June. But as “Bill” explained, he wanted to enjoy 
life while he still had the health and vitality to do 
things during his retirement period; and so, resign 
he did. He plans to devote himself to Kiwanis 
work, as he is district governor of that organiza- 
tion, and in his spare time intends to enjoy his 
new cottage in northern Wisconsin, and will enjoy 
the privileges of a grandfather spoiling his grand- 
children. 

The early part of May the faculty of the Wau- 
watosa schools honored Supt. Darling at a dinner 
at the Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee. It was a fine 
testimonial, marking the end of 45 years of service 
to education, the last 16 of which were spent as 
head of the Wauwatosa schools. 








Kuouledge 


of convention comfort is 
important. You'll learn 
about it here. 


$2.00 per person, 3 or more 
in large room 


$2.50 and $3.00, single 
$4.00 and $5.00, double 


—all with bath— 


Hotel Pfister 
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When Buying a Car: 


Check the Cost of Financing 
Before You Buy a Car on Time 
--new or used. 


In the Credit Union there are no service 
or hidden charges. Interest is charged on 
unpaid balance and you can reduce your 
cost by making larger payments at any 
time. 

















Total Interest Cost 
If Repaid on Monthly Basis 


12mo. 18 mo. 
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No co-signers required—Insurance may 
be obtained through the Credit Union or 
through your local agent. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison, Wis. 
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GUIDES TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 
FOR THE NEOPHYTE 
1. Always have complete confidence in yourself; 
don’t be “mousy”. 
2. Be one with but not one of the students. 
3. Treat everyone alike; play no favorites, 
4, Be firm but fair with your students. 
5. Make no rule that cannot be broken when neces- 
sary and expedient. 
6. Be ready and willing quickly to admit an error. 
7. A sense of humor is indispensable. 
8. ne is like a race—a good start is half the 
attle. 
9. Plan your work carefully and completely each day. 
0. Anticipate; be abundantly and broadly prepared. 
1. Make direct contact with your students; this can’t 
be done behind desks, pedestals, and books. 
12. Teach boys and girls and social living, not just 
subjects and facts. 
13. Be interested and interesting. 
14. “Mental pap” is not conducive to intellectual 
growth. 
15. Discipline your own pupils and your own room; 
to do otherwise is to admit defeat. 
16. Make discipline an individual and _ personal 
matter. 
17. Enthusiasm is contagious; be active, alert, vibrant. 
18. Be aggressive, but tactful; be decisive. 
19. Neatness, trimness, attractiveness and cheerfulness 
are helpful. 
20. Be community-conscious. 
21. Always maintain a fine professional esprit de 
corps. 


a 


—Joseph H. Walsh. 


John A. Kubiak, regional rehabilitation director 
connected with the Wausau Vocational school, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education at the associa- 
tion’s annual conference in Manitowoc last May. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
* WEA Member at Time of Death 


Dan P. Gibson, 77, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for more than 30 years, including eight 
years as superintendent of schools in Trempealeau 
County, died at his home in Chippewa Falls, 
May 17. One daughter, Miss Maida Gibson, is a 
teacher in the Chippewa Falls school system. 


Miss Nellie A. Welch, a retired school teacher 
of Milwaukee who had been in the Milwaukee 
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system for more than 42 years, died at her home 
in Milwaukee the early part of last May. At the 
time of her retirement she was vice principal of 
the Fratney St. school. 


Mrs. Donald D. Hickman (nee Isabel Mark- 
land) a teacher in Slinger, and the wife of Don- 
ald D. Hickman, former principal of the Horace 
Mann school, Sheboygan, and now teacher at South 
Division High school, Milwaukee, died the latter 
part of April. No details were given in the notice 
sent our office. 


*Carl A. Warren, 41, a teacher of science in the 
Portage High school prior to a leave of absence 
due to illness last January, died at his home in 
Portage, May 18. 


*Miss Alice Mattison, 52, assistant principal of 
the Ashland County Normal school since Sept. 
1937, died May 23 at her home in Weyerhauser, 
where she had gone to recuperate from a recent 
illness. 


*Miss Lenore Nelson, 44, commercial depart- 
ment teacher at the West Allis High school since 
1918 and president of the West Allis Teachers as- 
sociation, died at a Milwaukee hospital, May 25, 
after an illness of five weeks. 


*Maurice W. Moe, 58, a teacher of English at 
Milwaukee West Division High school for the past 
20 years, died on June 2 at a Milwaukee hospital 
after a two weeks illness. 


Miss Mary V. Donnelly, a Milwaukee teacher 
for the past 40 years, died June 15 at a Milwaukee 
hospital after a short illness. One sister, Elizabeth, 
is a teacher in the Milwaukee system. 


*Miss Ruth Sachjen, 38, a teacher at Antigo, 
died at a Madison hospital, June 28, after a long 
illness. 


A year ago Miss Josephine Sutherland retired 
from teaching in the Shorewood High school. She 
made her home in Seattle, but was taken ill last 
spring, and died the latter part of June. 


*Leslie A. Hanson, 47, mathematics teacher in 
the Amherst High school, died suddenly at Iola, 
on July 12, after an operation several days before. 


John Gilmore Skeels, 88, prominent educator in 
southern Wisconsin between 1880 and 1910, died 
at his home in Lake Geneva the latter part of July. 


*George Teter, teacher in Milwaukee for many 
years, died at his home in that city the early part 
of the summer. Prior to his teaching in Milwaukee 
Mr. Teter was assistant principal of the high school 
at Madison. 


Many school people mourn the untimely death of 
Carl Haas, 52, president of the Eau Claire Book 
and Stationery Co., who died on August 24 as a 
result of a heart attack. 
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WORTHWHILE 


BOOK GOSSIP 


While summer means leisure and travel to a number of teachers it means three months of feverish 
activity for the publishing houses. Many new texts have reached our office since the close of school last 
June, and we will attempt to call attention to as many of these as possible within the next few months. 

From time to time we have heard teachers remark that the reviews in the JOURNAL are not critical 
enough. It would be nice if we had a comprehensive board of review made up of teachers and admin- 
istrators who would critically review a limited number of books during the course of the year, but such a 
policy would result in the neglect of many fine books which should be brought to the attention of the 


teaching profession. 


Instead of being skilled professional critics we rather like to think of ourselves as links between the 
publishers and the teachers in the field. If we think that a book is of little value or of limited interest to the 
majority of our readers we just don’t bother to mention the publication in the JouRNAL. While naturally 
we cannot carry notices on al] the new texts published we always give first call to Wisconsin authors and to 


publications of rather general usage. 





As the opening “kick-off” for 1940-41 we are 
pleased to call attention to a recent publication by 
two Wisconsin teachers, in the field of Home Eco- 
nomics. It’s a new type of textbook, brought into 
being by the writing and compiling of Mrs. Gordon 
Huesby and Miss Beatrice Sylvester, with cartoonish 
art work by Mrs. Agnes Olson Leindorff. All three 
women are teachers in the Madison schools. 

There are many interesting and novel features of 
We the Cooks (College Entrance Book Co., 104 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. $.76 list). The book, while 
written as a study guide for a first course in foods, 
is humorous in its approach. By means of two char- 
acters, “Blundering Betty” and “Careful Connie’ the 
authors show youthful cooks the right and wrong 
ways of preparing meals. Designed to help students 
organize their work in a more interesting and eff- 
cient manner, the book suggests a plan of study for 
each day, including tests to be torn out and graded 
by the teacher. : 

One very novel feature of the workbook is an 
extensive section devoted to recipes, printed on three 
by five inch sections on index card stock, so they 
can be cut apart and filed in recipe boxes, and pre- 
sented in the order in which they are to be used 
with the study guides. 

The lessons themselves include exercises, activity, 
laboratory work and testing, with the lessons worked 
out on the meal basis plan, to simulate family 
situations, 

The book is ideal for use in a beginning course 
in a city junior high school, or in any other 9th or 
10th grade course of study. 


A very fine professional book in the field of Home 
Economics is A Functioning Program of Home Eco- 
nomics (Ivol Spafford, John Wiley and Sons, 
N. Y. C., 449 pp. $3.00 list). It is clearly written 
for the administrator, curriculum worker, or teacher 
interested in the rebuilding of the curriculum along 
practical lines. The book honestly aims to show the 
importance of the growing concept of Home Eco- 
nomics and its relation to individual and group liv- 
ing. The author has wisely avoided dogmatically set- 
ting forth a pattern of home-life education, rather 
suggesting that each school work out its own plan in 
keeping with its community needs. While written 
for, and of most interest to, teachers of home eco- 
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nomics the book is really aimed at the general pub- 
lic, which in the final analysis determines what shall 
be taught in our public schools. As a spokesman for 
Home Economics this book does a mighty good job. 


Commercial teachers will be particularly interested 
in a recent Gregg publication, How to Use the Cal- 
culator and the Comptometer (60 np., $.35 list). It 
is a combination text and workbook, divided into 20 
lesson periods. Each lesson, in turn, is divided into 
three levels of achievement, for slow, average, and 
bright pupils. For the bookkeeper, the order clerk, 
and many others, this training should be of great 
vocational value. 


If it’s radio you're interested in there’s plenty of 
“meat” in the 12th yearbook of the Michigan Dept. 
of El. School Principals, entitled Implications of the 
Radio in Education (Mich. Ed. Assn., Lansing, 128 
pp., $1.00). The study is based upon extensive sur- 
veys to show listening habits of youngsters, evaluation 
of children’s programs by adults, and the attitude of 
parents toward a great number of children’s pro- 
grams. The study gives a good cross-section of the 
juvenile listening ear, showing how much average 
time is consumed listening to the radio, what effect 
listening has on study habits, and so forth. Many 
interesting conclusions are drawn from the study. 


Another Wisconsin teacher, Miss Mary Potter of 
Racine, is among the authors of books received at 
our office this summer. Miss Potter, along with four 
other educators, is the author of Learning to Compute 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., Books 
I and II, 104 pp. each, $.32 per copy, list). These 
two books are written for the mature student—fifth 
grade or above, and both are intended to be used for 
individualized practice in arithmetic computation, 
giving the student in need of review and remedial 
teaching an opportunity of, discovering and remedy- 
ing his own particular weaknesses. Book I covers all 
processes up to and including multiplication and 
division of decimals; Book II reviews material found 
in Book I and new processes up to and including per 
cent, ratio, units of measure, and business arithmetic 
Various tests and exercises are included in each book, 
though the entire purpose of the books is diagnostic 
and remedial, with emphasis on improvement of 
skill rather than testing. 
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_ Progress 


= in Reading 


A unique new series _ built 
around the principle of reading 
to learn, which, like learning to 
read, is an essential part of any 
effective reading curriculum. 
Both content and exercise ma- 
terial are planned for progres- 
sive growth in the skills that are 
paramount to success in reading. 
A Pre-Primer, a Primer, and six 
books, all colorfully illustrated. 
Send for circular number 732. 


2 and Company 
peal 2301 Prairie Ave., 
a) Chicago, Iil. 


























Schools Out— 


BUT NOT FOR YOU! 


It’s four o’clock and your pupils scramble out 
of the building with whoops and laughter. The 
school day is over for them. 

But for you, the teacher, school still keeps. 
There are language exercises to prepare, arith- 
metic papers to grade, and some plans to work 
out on that social science unit. You'll still be at 
your desk an hour from now. 

There’s no need, though, for you to be bur- 
dened with that wearying, after-hour drudgery, 
for Webster workbooks stand ready to relieve 
you. At the same time they help you to increase 
interest and get better teaching results. 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY OF OUR 
FREE CATALOG 


We cordially invite 
you to write for your 
copy of our attractive 
new catalog of ele- 
mentary workbooks. 
Just mail us a post- 
card giving your 
mame and address; 
we'll send the catalog. 
There's no obligation, 
of course. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 
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Last May we called attention to the new series on 
music appreciation published by Ginn & Co. under 
the title Making Friends With Music. At that time 
only two of the pupil books had been published. 
This summer witnessed the publication of At Home 
and Abroad and New Horizons ($.60 each) and the 
teaching manual The Mentor (322 pp., $2.40). All 
of these books follow the pattern of the series, open- 
ing doors to good music from all lands and of all 
periods. The music is explained in simple terms, 
with plenty of teaching material available to make 
the lessons meaningful. The lessons are very skill- 
fully presented, and a good dictionary of musical 
terms helps the student without a good musical 
background. 

It’s a very fine series and both the publishers and 
authors are to be complimented upon the publication 
of such helpful material designed to provide a cul- 
tural background in terms which are both simple and 
interesting. 


In Every Child and Books (Betzner and Moore, 
Bobbs—Merrill Co., Indianapolis, $2.13 list) the cul- 
minating point of the whole procedure of reading— 
the development in childhood of a genuine enjoy- 
ment of books and of a finer taste in their selection— 
receives for the first time in the elementary school 
field the primary attention it deserves. Emphasis is 
placed on how to enlist the total reading power 
(potential and demonstrated) which children possess 
at any given stage and to direct it toward their own 
immediate and enduring pleasure and profit. 

The following chapters show children moving 
about normally in the book world: Books in a Para- 
dise of Childhood; The Child’s World; Fields to 
Explore; Home the Point of Departure; The School’s 
Expanding Outlook; The Library—Chief Expert in 
Books; Best-Loved Books; Books Go into Action; 
and Reading in Relation to Personality. 


One of Wisconsin’s most proficient and prolific 
writers, Miss Rachel Salisbury, Platteville STC, is the 
joint author of a new English series, or rather, a 
marked revision of the series previously published 
under the title Making Sense. The new series is 
called Thinking in English, (publishers: Scott Forse- 
man & Co., Chicago) with Books I and II off the 
press at the present time. (Book I, $1.12 list, Book 
II, $1.24 list) 

The books are written with the same enthusiasm 
and interest which has marked Miss Salisbury’s previ- 
ous work. She obviously sets out with the hypothesis 
that it’s futile to teach without enlisting the interest 
of pupils, so her style is youthful in spirit, and the 
content material is directly related to experiences of 
the grade level the book is aimed at. 

Both of the books take into account the two-way 
flow of communication—incoming channels of read- 
ing and outgoing channels of writing and speaking. 
Book I largely centers around the following areas: 
Getting Ideas From Reading, Thinking in Sentences, 
and How We Say What We Think, while Book II 
concerns itself with Making the Most of Your Read- 
ing, Marking the Sentence, Transferring Thought 
Effectively, and Saying It With Style. 

While the content of the text is of most impor- 
tance, mention should be made of the attractive 
format, with well-chosen and interesting photographs 
and very cleverly drawn cartoons to visually drive 
home lessons in the text. 


Have you elementary teachers seen that Bobbs- 
Merrill book They All Want to Write (190 pp., 
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A NEW 
PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


——SIEP BY STEP— 
—— IN ENGLIGFI—— 


BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 


The Whole Wide Realm —The Series:— 
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of Childhood Experience iad Sigua 
Active .. Realistic . . Happy WITH TONGUE AND PEN 
is drawn upon as the setting for Grade 4 


7, we 


acquiring language skills and hab- 


its in this new series. WORDS AND THEIR USE 


) Grade 5 
5 DISTINCTIVE AMONG ALL 
OTHERS for its planned devel- BETTER ENGLISH USAGE 
opmental sequence of instruction Grade 6 
gp each year and from year KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE 
year. 
Grade 7—In Press 
The systematic, developmen- 
tal procedure hits straight at STRENGTH THROUGH 


' the mark of mastery. ENGLISH 

; 5 Grade 8—In Press 
Language experiences pre- 

ane the child to wipes” Materials and procedures are built 
' cate in oral, written, and upon the principles of “An Experience 
creative expression. Curriculum In English.” 








Published by 
Publishers of 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES 
MACMILL AN Edited by CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


The program for educating children in the American 
OMPANY way of living; taking the country by storm in state 
C and local adoptions. 


2459 Prairie Avenue THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-A YER-PEARDON 


Today’s leading basal reading program, a national 
Sa Equipment for Primary and Intermediate 
rades. 


Chicago 
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Reading 
for Growth 


Your reading program can make a real 
contribution to the all-round growth of 
children. Let your boys and girls become 


Competent Readers 
Confident Readers 
Responsive Readers 
with the 
new BASIC READERS 


Curriculum Foundation Series 


W.S. Gray Arbuthnot 
Monroe Baruch 
Montgomery LL. Gray 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 





Chicago - Atlanta - Dallas + New York 


These LYONS AND 
top their fields— 





$2.54 list)? It’s a book written by four classroom 
teachers who pooled their experiences in stimulating 
the interest of grade school children in writing. The 
book is the result of a comprehensive survey made 
over a four-year period, with sixty children closely 
observed all four years and fifty other children 
observed over a two year period. 

The book shows the need for balance between 
practical writing, with the attending acquisition of 
skills and techniques, and personal writing, with the 
youthful writer exercising complete freedom of ex- 
pression for his own satisfaction and the entertain- 
ment of his fellow scholars. 

The book is packed, from cover to cover, with 
suggestions of how writing interest may be stimu- 
lated, and how best to cultivate the writing talents of 
all types of children. 

It's a fine book, and one which is thoroughly 
practical. 


The Reilly and Lee Publishing Co. of Chicago 
recently published two books of interest to school 
people. One, called the Kingdom of Trees ($2.00 
list), is a very fine book to use in the teaching of 
conservation. It gives the student of the upper grades 
or junior high school a wonderful background of 
knowledge about various types of trees. The book is 
a curious but effective mixture of science, history, 
legend and economics, told in a sort of narrative 
style with two mythical children talking to their 
forester uncle. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with black and 
white drawings, effectively used as an integral part 
of the text. 

This is a book which could be recommended for 
parents of children showing a bent toward outdoor 
life. 


CARNAHAN books 


fj GUIDANCE IN READING SERIES 


By GRACE E. STorM and WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
An unusual series of readers stressing: 


Reading Readiness 
Informational Growth 


Mi MY WORD BOOK SERIES 


Levels of Interest 
Social Adjustment 


By FREDERICK S. BREED and E. C. SEALE 


A spelling program—unique in methodology—correlating social science and 
language—available in either workbook or cloth bound editions—grades 2-8. 


following each test. 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 



































@ CHILD-LIFE ARITHMETICS 


By CLIFFORD WooDY, FREDERICK S. BREED, and JAMES R. OVERMAN 


A new series in which children’s individual needs have received unusual atten- 
tion. Provides simplification of subject matter; vital presentation of child-life 
materials and activities; diagnostic tests with keyed remedial exercises directly 


1 Write us for full information on our outstanding elementary tests. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Few are the books in chemistry which are directed 
to the pupil of the upper grades or junior high 
school. That’s one reason why So That's Chemistry 
(Reilly & Lee Pub. Co., 128 pp., $1.00 list) is of 
sufficient interest to mention here. The text is writ- 
ten in narrative style, as a part of a series, with 
Bobby and the Old Professor as the characters. The 
lessons learned in So That's Chemistry revolve around 
commonly used materials: water, gasoline, glass, steel, 
salt, and so forth. The type is large enough for 
grade children, and the vocabulary is well controlled 
to fit into the reading range of the upper grades and 
junior high. 

There is only one criticism to make, and that is 
minor, though it detracts from the appearance of the 
book: the photographs are reproduced in a coarse 
line screening, more suitable for newspaper than 
for coated stock used in books. 


Parental Income and College Opportunities (Dr. 
Helen B. Goetsch, Columbia Univ. Press, 157 pp. 
$1.85 net) is not the type of book one would pick 
up for a bit of light reading, but it is an extremely 
valuable contribution to the field of educational re- 
search, and is of particular interest to Wisconsin 
because a great deal of the research was done in 
Milwaukee and at the University of Wisconsin. The 
survey covered approximately 1,000 gifted Milwaukee 
children, with study made as to the economic status 
of their parents and the ability or inability of the 
children to realize the fulfillment of their talents 
through training beyond high school. The conclu- 
sions are not very complimentary to our democratic 
life, which prides itself on equality of opportunity, 
and yet permits so much potential social value to lie 
dormant or stunted because economic circumstances 
preclude a full education in keeping with intellectua 
capacity. 


Many are the books written for children in the 
field of literature, but rarely have we encountered a 
book with the scope and obvious skill in choice of 
selection as evidenced in a recent release from the 
presses of the Macmillan Co., under the title Story 
and Verse for Children (selected and edited by 
Miriam B. Huber, 840 pp. $3.50). Here is a book 
which would be used and used again in either the 
school library or in the home where children’s classics 
are enjoyed. It's a book packed full of gems of 
literature, without any attempt to “dress it up” 
through beautiful illustrations. Books for children 
are grouped and briefly commented upon, a special 
section is devoted to verse, and a great deal of space 
is devoted to legends and old tales. The appendix 
carries brief biological sketches of children’s authors, 
as well as a pronouncing glossary. 

It’s a heavy book, literally, and is not the type of 
book designed for individual use, except in the home 
or in the school library. But as a literary reference 
book or as a book used by the teacher ‘ie reading 
to the class it’s “tops”. 


During the past few months Ginn & Co. has pub- 
lished many fine books—too many to review in one 
issue of the JouRNAL—but we want to call special 
attention to two commercial texts. One is called In- 
troductory Business Training (Brewer, Hurlbut and 
Caseman, 516 pp., $1.60 list), and the other Mod- 
ern Business English (Davis, Lingham and Stone, 
511 pp., $1.44) 

As might be expected of the Introductory Business 


Training book the content is of a rather general ‘ 


nature, with over-views of various vocations. The 











The Leading Reader Series 


In Winning New Adoptions 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
Mary Maud Reed 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


The readers of this series are used in 


‘ over 6000 independent city and county 


school systems over the country; also 
have already won the official state adop- 
tions in twelve states. Please write to the 
publisher concerning your reader needs. 


TWO ESPECIALLY TIMELY BOOKS 
FOR WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 
THIS YEAR 


CITIZENSHIP—By Henry Noble Sher- 
wood, Net Wholesale School Price, 
$0.90, f.0.b. Publisher. 

This year citizenship will be taught in 
grades 7 and 8 in the rural schools of 
Wisconsin. This text gives citizenship its 
rightful major place in the modern and 
progressive curriculum. The stress is on 
actual pupil citizenship. The social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental provisions for 
eo-operative living are made vital for 
each girl and boy citizen. 


EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER—By Ali- 
son E. Aitchison. Net Wholesale School 

Price, $0.78, f.0.b. Publisher. 

This year Europe will be stressed in 
grades 5 and 6 in the rural schools of 
Wisconsin. This book, 1939 copyright, is 
the one completely new volume on Eur- 
ope, which is reliable for use at this 
time, since the economic and regional 
phases offer permanent values, not those 
seriously affected by the fortunes of war. 


TWO NEW AND OUTSTANDING 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


EVERYCHILD AND BOOKS—By Jean 
Betzner and Annie E. Moore, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

An outstanding professional book, by 
distinguished authorship, offering new 
and vitally needed contributions to every- 
one interested in children and books, See 
review elsewhere in Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, this issue. Catalog List Price, 
$2.13. Net Wholesale School Price, $1.60, 
f.o.b. Publisher. 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE—By Treut 
and Others (Four Classroom Teachers) 


A professional book by teachers and 
for teachers. A study of children’s growth 
in written English from first through 
sixth grade. Catalog List Price, $2.54. 
Net Wholesale School Price, $1.90, f.o.b. 
Publisher. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


Please write for our descriptive school 
library catalog—fifty-eight pages with 
colored illustrations and a convenient 
order form, 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
730 N. Meridian St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wisconsin State Representative—A. L. LANDIS 
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Social Studies-Exercise Books 


ANCIENT TIMES @ MIDDLE AGES 
BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS 
THE UNITED STATES 
By Beeby and Simmons 
CITIZENSHIP 
By Blough and McClure 


A Well-Rounded, Highly-Interesting 
Course in the Social Studies 


These are Social Studies Exercise Books for 
the intermediate and upper grades that can be 
used with any text covering the same periods 
of history. They emphasize the geographical, 
or environmental influences, social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and cultural achievements of 
the period covered by the basic text. 


Each Exercise Book is organized on a unit 
basis, with outline maps, review exercises, 
scrapbook pages, and many other features to 
contribute interest and zest to your social 
studies classes. 


Write for further information. Please re- 
fer to “Exercise Books’ and the individ- 
ual titles in which you are interested. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















text is extremely modern in scope, giving recognition 
to recent changes in industry and commerce and in 
government as it affects business. This book, more 
than Business English, is of sufficient general interest 
so that it can profitably be used by students other 
than those engaged in strictly commercial training. 

Like most Ginn & Co. books, Introductory Busi- 
ness Training is very attractive, physically speaking. 
The make-up is exceptionally fine, good illustrations 
are used, and the type is both well spaced and very 
readable. 

Business English covers both oral and written ex- 
pression, teaching fundamental principles and apply- 
ing them to business situations. It’s a good, practical 
book, with continual emphasis on the relationship 
between business English and everyday life. In this 
way the student sees real meaning in grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and composition. This book is a 
revision of the original, published in 1933. 


Several years ago the Macmillan presses presented 
an elementary social studies book entitled The Past 
Lives Again (Edna McGuire, 437 pp. $1.32 list), 
and the past summer has brought us a revised edition 
of this popular work. It gives sixth graders a broad, 
sweeping view of man’s progress on the earth, touch- 
ing upon oriental history, life in the Mediterranean 
region, and the rise of the European nations, ending 
up with that great period of exploration which cul- 
minated in the discovery of the western hemisphere. 
The book is replete with check tests, exercises, and 
suggested reading references. And now, in addition 
to this revised edition of The Past Lives Again the 
same author has produced a new book entitled 
America, Then and Now (423 pp., $1.40 list) which 
carries the story of the previous work down into our 
own times. With an increasing emphasis on the need 





for more forceful teaching of our national life and 
democratic ideals this book is exceedingly timely. It 
will help give children an active appreciation a the 
sacrifices made by our forefathers to give us the 
security and prosperity which our generations are able 
to enjoy. At all points the social aspect of history is 
stressed. 


Have you noticed the new bindings the Winston 
people are putting on: their juveniles? It’s a special 
type of binding, extra durable and washable to meet 
the highest requirements (Grade A) of the American 
Library Association. This should be a welcome bit of 
news to schools which are harassed with the cost of 
rebinding books because of poor covers or weak sew- 
ing. These new Winston books will ‘‘stand the gaff’, 
and they retain their individuality which is entirely 
lost when rebound. 

During the past few months the Winston people 
have published several exceptionally fine narratives 
intended for young people of upper grade and high 
school ages. Two of them are a combination of his- 
tory and fiction, with Lesf Erikson The Lucky (246 
pp., $2.00 list) giving the reader a thrilling story of 
the great Norse hero, and Drums Beat in Old Caro- 
lina (256 pp., $2.00 list) giving young America of 
1940 a picture of his country during revolutionary 
days. This latter book is especially good this year, 
with the increased emphasis upon our democracy. 
Both books are reputed to be very authentic, and the 
narrative angle in each case is very well done. 

A third youth reader put out by the Winston peo- 
ple this summer is Lost Island (261 pp., $2.00 list) 
which tells a thrilling story of a young girl and her 
dog team in the frozen north. 

Keep these books in mind for suggestions to give 
parents around Christmas time! Any one of these 
three books would be ‘good bets” for either boys or 
girls (though boys might resent the idea of Lost 
Island as the heroine is a girl) of 12-16. 
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“Well, Mary had a little lamb, 
didn’t she?” 
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SCHUSTER 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield. (Con. 
N. 12th and W, Vliet. (Marq. 5 
W. Mitchell at S. 11th, (Mit. 


McKettrick 


Classic 


Typical example of 
extreme good taste (and 
little cost) for class- 
room wear. Rayon 
Zanda crepe in cadet 
blue, field green, Indian 
earth or biack. Sizes 12 
to 20. In our Sports 
Shop... 


$5.95 





Popular Teachers 


Know how important it is to dress smartly 


They know children love to go home and boast of their pretty teacher. 
That parents like to discover your prettiness is the result of good taste and 
good fashions (the kind you always find at Schuster’s). So while you’re in 
Milwaukee, do visit our Fashion Shops. There’s a welcome out for you— 
and charge account privileges (just present your State Teachers Member- 
ship card at our Credit Office). Whenever you can’t come in, write or 
phone Schuster’s Personal Shopping Department—it’s at your service! 










Schuster’s—convenient to reach—free parking stations for you who drivel 
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What is your pupils’ 
DENTALIQ? 


Here are three questions to test their dental 

knowledge. Can they answer all correctly? 
\ Wa, * ore 
pao it Loam 





(Below) Today, in many schools, children are being instructed 
in the healthful exercise of — 

A. Animal training B.Gum massage’ C. Pipe making 
More and more schools are giving regular drills in gum mas- 
sage. Children are learning the importance of firm, healthy 
gums to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 

(Above) A dentist, school-nurse or 
teacher will tell you that— 

A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 

B. Gums need care as well as teeth 














C. Molars are front teeth 


Dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health 
by stressing care of teeth and gums. The 
smiles of thousands of children will 
be brighter because of this valuable 
dental teaching. B is correct. 






(Right) Many parents are receiving benefit from 
ther own children’s homework in— 

A. Wood-working 8B. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 
At home, children often show their parents the 
gum massage drill they learned at school. Many 
parents who never learned this valuable lesson 
at school are adopting it as a sensible rule of 
dental health for themselves. C is correct. 


Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” and other classroom helps will be 
sent to you without charge if you write to Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Department, 636 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., giving the name of your 
school and of your superintendent or principal. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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